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Phone  taping 
rings  up  trouble 
for  Conn.  SP 

Growing  scandal  forces  ouster 
of  State  Police  superintendent; 
wave  of  lawsuits  feared 


Laundered-money  flood 
has  authorities  reeling 


A report  t)rdered  by  Connecticut 
Gov.  William  A.  O'Neill  into  charges 
that  the  State  Police  illegally  taped  tele- 
phone conversations  between  suspects 
and  their  attorneys  has  concluded  that 
State  Police  officials  ignored  warnings 
about  tape-recording  telephone  conver- 
sations at  police  barracks,  which  led  to 
a "complete  disregard  for  the  concepts 
of  privacy  and  attorney-client  confi- 
dentiality." 

But  the  report,  jointly  issued  Nov. 
29  by  Attorney  General  Clarine  Nardi 
Riddle  and  state  prosecutor  John  Kelly, 
also  found  nocriminal  intent  on  the  part 
of  top  ptilice  officials  to  use  tape-re- 
corded conversations  in  an  improper 
manner.  It  did  say  the  widespread  re- 
cording of  conversations  between  law- 
yers and  defendants  could  be  in  viola- 
tion of  stale  and  Federal  statutes. 

Forst  Forced  Out 

The  allegations  involving  the  police 
agency  have  already  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  State  Police  Supt,  Lester  J.  Fop.U 
who  stepped  down  on  Nov.  12,  after 
heading  the  agency  since  1981  Ber- 
nard R.  Sullivan,  who  retired  in  July  as 
PoliceChief  of  Hartford,  was  named  to 
replace  Forst. 

A Joint  investigation  is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  Con- 
necticut and  the  FBI.  which  issued 
subpoenas  on  Nov . 22  to  officials  of  the 
Milford,  Torrington.  Wallingford  and 
Willimantic  police  departments,  which 
are  said  to  be  outfitted  with  taping  sys- 
tems similar  to  those  in  12  Stale  Police 
barracks.  The  U.S.  Attorney's  Office 
and  the  FBI  reportedly  have  seized  abixit 
18.000  hours  of  Stale  Police  record- 
ings. which  were  not  made  available  to 
the  Governor's  three-member  commit- 
tee. 

Investigators  are  also  said  to  be 
looking  into  eight  other  Connecticut 
police  departments,  in  Brookfiold.  East 
Hampton,  Hamden.  Plymouth.  Ridge- 


field, Torrington,  Vernon  and  West 
Haven. 

Lawsuits  Feared 
The  scandal  has  also  brought  fears 
that  the  state  will  be  hit  with  scores  of 
lawsuits  by  defendants  arguing  that  the 
tape-recorded  conversations  jeopard- 
ize their  chances  for  a fair  trial.  One 
Hartford  defense  lawyer,  John  R.  Wil- 
liams, had  already  filed  two  suits  against 
the  State  Police  in  Federal  District  Court 
in  New  Haven,  one  on  behalf  of  a 
convicted  murderer  and  another  for  a 
man  who  had  pleaded  guilty  to  reckless 
endangerment. 

Already,  a lawyer  for  the  200- 
member  Connecticut  Criminal  Law- 
yers Association  has  filed  a civil  suit 
against  the  state,  and  lawyers  for  the 
State  Police  union  joined  the  suit  on 
Nov.  30,  contending  that  officers  who 
were  taped  without  their  knowledge 
were  also  victimized  by  the  practice. 
The  lawyers'  association  claims  the 
recording  system  violated  the  rights  of 
attorneys  and  suspects  who  were  re- 
corded without  their  knowledge,  re- 
gardless of  how  the  tapes  were  used. 

Federal  law  prohibits  the  recording 
of  telephone  conversations  if  both  par- 
ties are  unaware  of  the  taping,  but  al- 
lows taping  if  one  party  knows  it  is 
being  done.  Therefore,  calls  involving 
State  Police  personnel  who  knew  of  the 
recording  syrtem  could  be  recorded 
legally.  Most  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies routinely  record  calls  to  9 1 1 emer- 
gency lines,  but  taping  of  calls  between 
suspects  and  their  lawyers  or  between 
police  personnel  unaware  of  the  system 
and  outsiders  could  be  illegal. 

Each  violation  of  relevant  Federal 
wiretapping  laws  could  bring  penalties 
of  up  to  five  years  in  prison  and  a 
$250,000  fine. 

Governor  O'Neill,  after  making  the 
report  public,  demoted  and  transferred 
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Huge  amounts  of  money  being  laun- 
dered by  drug  traffickers  through  elec- 
tronic banking  transfers  have  sent  Fed- 
eral. state  and  inicmaiional  law  en- 
forcement officials  scrambling  for  ways 
to  stanch  the  tlow  of  illegal  dollars. 

More  than  $100  billion  a year  in 
drug  profit-  moves  through  United 
States  banks  alone,  according  to  Treas- 
ury Department  estimates,  and  most  of 
it  goes  undetected  due  to  the  combined 
effects  of  banks'  pnvacy  concerns,  the 
sheer  volume  of  transactions  posted 
and  inadequacy  of  state  and  Federal 
regulations. 

In  recent  months  efforts  to  plug  the 
holes  that  allow  drug  traffickers  to  move 
money  through  banks  with  little  fear  of 
being  caught  have  involved  everyone 
from  President  Bush  to  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Mounted  Police  to  several  slate 
attorneys  general. 

Among  those  changes; 

H The  Treasury  Department  an- 
nounced new  regulations  to  monitor 
the  movement  of  money  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  The  new  regulatioas  re- 
quire banks  to  report  large  international 
transfers  and  "suspicious  transfers”  of 
any  kind.  They  also  lower  the  amount 
of  domestic  transfers  that  must  be  re- 
ported by  some  banks  from  $10,000  to 
$3,000 

% Bush  included  several  proposals 
aimed  at  stopping  laundering  in  his 
national  anti-drug  campaign,  including 
the  establishment  of  a National  Money 
Laundering  Control  Center  to  coordi- 
nate detection  efforts.  Bush  proposed 
that  efforts  to  combat  money  launder- 
ing receive  an  increase  of  $l  I million 
this  year,  bringing  the  total  portion  of 


the  Adrrumstration's  $8.8-bilhon  anti- 
drug budget  devoted  to  laundering  to 
$130  million. 

% Under  U.S.  pressure,  the  Group  of 
Seven,  which  consists  of  the  world's 
maior  industriali/ed  democracies,  es- 
tablished a task  lorce  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  dirty  money  on  an  miemational 
level. 

$ Officials  in  several  states  where 
laundering  is  a significant  problem, 
including  California.  Flonda,  Texas  and 
New  York,  have  moved  to  tighten  laws 
regulating  banking  transactions  and  to 
coordinate  the  exchange  of  informa- 
lion  on  money  movement  with  other 
states  and  Federal  officials 

Operation  Polar  Cap 

A number  of  recent  developments 
touched  off  the  widespread  concern 
about  laundering  and  promise  to  keep 
the  issue  in  the  forefront  in  coming 
months. 

Operation  Polar  Cap,  (he  largest 
money  laundering  investigation  in  U.S. 
history,  uncovered  more  than  $ 1 .2  bil- 
lion laundered  in  an  18-month  peri^xl 
and  in  August  resulted  in  the  conviction 
of  a Panamanian  bank  on  money  laun- 
dering charges. 

In  that  investigation.  Federal  offi- 
cials found  that  the  Medellin  drug  car- 
tel in  Colombia  used  fictitious  jewelry 
businesses  across  the  U.S.  to  transler 
cash  proceeds  Even  though  money 
launderers  m that  case  regularly  filed 
forms  required  by  theTrea.sury  Depart- 
ment, illegal  activity  went  unnoticed. 

Personal  Computer  Transfers 
Increases  in  the  use  of  personal 


computers  to  iranster  money  from  one 
acxxxint  tt>  another  - iraasfcrs  that  rarely 
require  the  involvement  ol  human  tel- 
lers - arc  another  development  that 
causes  worry  among  law  entorcement 
officials. 

These  translers  take  place  almost 
instantaneously  and  arc  extremely  hard 
to  trace,  as  they  ‘re  easily  lost  among  the 
$ 1 trillion  a day  that  moves  through  the 
financial  clearinghouses  that  handle 
such  transactions. 

Clearinghouses  often  combine  trans- 
fers being  made  to  the  same  bank,  cre- 
ating batches  of  deposits  that  average 
$5  million  each  and  further  obscure  the 
identity  of  the  original  depositor 
Some  drug  traffickers  have  become 
so  adept  at  handling  computer  transfers 
that  they  shift  money  from  account  to 
account  to  take  advantage  of  favorable 
interest  rates  and  rates  of  exchange. 

The  Treasury  Department's  efforts 
to  monitor  these  transfers  have  been 
hampered  by  the  dramatic  increase  in 
the  number  of  large  transfers  made 
Banks  are  required  to  report  all  deposits 
of  $ 1 0.000  or  more,  but  the  number  of 
deposits  of  that  si/e  went  from  704.52 1 
in  1984  to  5.7  million  in  1988,  swamp- 
ing banks  and  Federal  authonties  in 
paperwork- 

impact  on  l>egitimatc  Custumers 
Bunk  officials  have  also  complained 
that  monitonng  transfers  causes  costly 
delays  for  legitimate  banking  custom- 
ers and  threatens  those  customers  pri- 
vacy. Federal  officials  are  .ittempting 
to  make  better  use  of  the  reptirts  by 
developing  new  technology  to  analyze 
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If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,^ 


"Los  SWAT"  hits  the  border 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"I  think  it's  a great  moment  for  civilization 
when  some  drug  thug  is  grabbed,  cuffed  and 
walked  down  the  street  and  humiliated.  It's  a 
great  moment  for  younger  people  to  see  that 
taking  place." 

Drug  czar  William  J.  Bennett,  addressing  a council  of 
law  enforcement  association  executives.  (6:1) 


Despite  two  failed  attempts  to  curb 
violent  crimes  against  illegal  immi- 
grants as  they  sneak  across  the  U.S. 
border,  the  San  Diego  Police  Depart- 
ment has  once  again  formed  a special 
team  to  combat  the  problem. 

The  Border  Crime  Intervention  Unit 
- which  immigrants  and  smugglers 
have  dubbed  "Los  SWAT'  — began 
patrolling  this  summer,  trying  to  ferret 
out  thieves  who  beat.  rob.  rape  and 
sometime.s  kill  immigrants  waiting  to 
cn>ss. 

The  six-member  team  patrols  well- 
established  smuggling  routes,  gather- 
ing information  from  migrants,  smug- 
glers aixl  bonder  area  residents  that  could 
lead  to  arrests.  During  its  first  month, 
the  team  niade  14  felony  arrests.  Since 
then,  reports  of  a.ssaults  on  undocu- 
mented migrants  have  dropped  from 
abviut  12  a month  to  three. 

The  officers,  all  bilingual,  work  to 
assure  immigrants  their  job  is  to  pro- 
tect, not  prosecute  them.  They  hand  out 
cards  that  say  in  Spanish.  "We're  not 
interested  in  whether  or  not  you  are 
documented.  We  need  your  help 


That  cooperation  with  illegal  immi- 
grants and  those  who  help  smuggle 
them  in  --  as  well  as  scandals  that  sur- 
rounded two  earlier  Ix^rder  crime  teams 
— make  the  ptxigram  controversial. 

But  team  members  defend  the  pro- 
gram. saying  the  immigrants  are  easy 
prey  for  bandits  who  take  advantage  of 
their  illegal  status  and  the  fear  that  goes 
along  with  it. 

"We  know  they  arc  committing  a 
crime  just  by  being  there,*'  team  leader 
Sgt.  Jive  WiKxl  told  The  San  Diego 
Union.  "But  they're  still  human  beings, 
and  we  feel  compelled  todo  something 
if  they're  being  victimized-" 

One  example  of  the  violence  against 
immigrants  was  a rampage  reported  in 
September  where  four  amied  men 
robbed  dozens  of  victims  and  kidnapped 
one  woman,  who  hasn't  been  lound. 

Attacks  like  that  one  Ivxl  to  eiirlier 
attempts  to  control  bonier  criiiK.  but 
both  the  attempts  ended  in  scandals 
The  contniversics  surrounding  the 
border  crime  teanxs  began  w ith  the  first 
team,  which  w-as  disbanded  in  1978 
after  it  was  the  subject  of  Joseph 


Wambaugh's  bvxik  "Lines  .mJ  Shad- 
ows." The  bot)k  portray  L\f  the  team  as 
incompetent  and  prone  to  violence. 

A second  team  organized  five  years 
ago  by  the  San  Diego  police  and  the 
U.S.  Border  Patrol  earned  a similar 
reputation  and  was  dis.solvt*d  m Janu- 
ary aftertwo  lawsuits  and  an  FBI  inves- 
tigation. 

Wixxl  stresses  that  the  current  team's 
apprixich  is  very  difterent  from  that  of 

the  earlier  groups,  relying  oninvcstiga- 

tu>n  rathci  than  confrontation  that  could 
lead  to  violenc'.’  He  pviinted  exit  that  in 
the  more  than  a dozen  felony  arrests 
made  in  one  recent  25-day  pemxl,  no 
shots  were  fired- 

WvKxl  admits,  however,  that  the 
potential  for  violence  is  present.  The 
officcis.  who  wear  bulleiprvxd  vests 
and  carry  a shon-barrelcd  shotgun, 
move  along  the  smuggling  routes  with- 
out tlasliJights.  "If  somebody  is  run- 
ning up  to  vou  in  the  dark  w ith  a ques- 
tion. It's  tough  to  be  calm.  But  I want  to 
makcsureniy  guysseethethrealbetore 
they  fire."  he  said  "It  s a very  fiiw  line 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — SiaJe  Police 
inx^per  Jorge  “Get>rge"  Agoslo  was 
killedNos  22  when  he  was  struck  by  a 
car  dunng  a tra iTic  slop.  Agoslo  was  the 
1 5(h  iTixiper  killed  m ihe  line  of  duly 

DELAWARE  — Stale  Police  ofticiab 
on  Nov  13  requested  five  nwre  drug 
imii  officers  and  UX)  replacemeni  cruis- 
ers loconibai  ihe  stale's  drug  problem. 
The  agency  carlierlhis  month  created  a 
Financial  and  Organized  Crime  Assei 
Seizure  Team  lo  confiscate  drug  deal- 
ers' properly  under  the  state's  strength- 
ened drug  laws  and  allow  arresting 
officers  to  confiscate  on  prosecution 
Drug-related  arrests  in  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  rose  to  1,889  com- 
pared to  1.320  dunng  the  same  penod 
in  1988 

Drug  agents  seized  66  pounds  of  co- 
caine worth  S3  million  that  was  flown 
in  from  Panama  on  an  Air  Force  cargo 
plane  Two  brothers  were  arrested, 
including  an  Army  warrant  officer  from 
Fon  Riley,  Kan 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  — The 
annual  “Make  It  Home  for  the  Holi- 
days- program,  aimed  at  discouraging 
drunk  dnving,  went  into  full  swing  in 
late  November  Twenty-one  area  po- 
lice departments  are  involved  in  the 
program,  which  offers  a hotline  alco- 
hol-impaired drivers  can  call  for  free 
ndes.  Police  also  plan  more  patrols  and 
sobriety  checkpoints  in  the  D C.  area. 

MAINE — The  Maine  Chiefs  of  Police 
Association  and  the  National  Rifle 
.Association  joined  the  state's  appeal  of 
a ruling  by  a Superior  Court  judge  that 
allowed  felons  to  have  guns.  The  judge 
had  dismissed  possession  of  firearms 
charges  against  a convicted  felon  and 
ruled  that  Maine's  1987  constitutional 
amendment  broadly  guaranteed  the  right 
to  bear  arms 

MARYLAND  — Gov.  William 
Schaefer  will  seek  S89  million  in  anti- 
drug  funds  in  1990.  up  from  $22.6 
million  in  1989,  and  will  ask  that  drug 
users'  driver's  licenses  be  revoked  as 
pan  of  his  anti-drug  proposals  to  the 
Legislature 

The  State  Handgun  Roster  Board 
upheld  an  August  ban  on  ,32-caliber 
pistols  made  by  the  Connecticut  com- 
pany L.W.  SeecampCo.,  which  had  ap- 
pealetl  the  ban.  saying  65  percent  of  its 
guns  were  purchased  by  police  officers 
using  them  as  hidden  “back-up"  weap- 
ons. 

The  Mary  land  Coun  of  Appeals 
ruled  late  last  month  that  police  records 
of  juveniles  arrested,  but  not  charged, 
with  enmes  ought  to  be  expunged. 
Similar  records  in  adult  cases  are  ex- 
punged. the  court  noted. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — President 
Bush's  son-in-iaw  was  arrested  on 
drunken  dnving  and  manjuana  posses- 
Mon  charges  in  Maynard  on  Nov  10. 
William  Heekin  LeBlond.  32,  who  has 
been  separated  from  his  wife  Dorothy 
since  August,  spent  the  night  in  jail 
before  being  released  on  S2S  bail  the 
ricxl  day. 


Georgette  Watson,  founder  and  di- 
rector ol  the  anti-drug  group  Drop-A- 
Dime  said  she  will  confront  a ItK'al 
Dvirchesiergangalier  learning  they  put 
a contract  out  on  her  life.  Police  iire  in- 
vestigating who  made  the  threat  against 
Watson,  who  has  spearheaded  attempts 
to  stop  Unig  gangs  from  intiltraling 
Boston’s  minoniy  ncighborhtxxJs. 

■nie  lawyer  lor  State  Police  inxiper 
Robert  Monieiro.  who  laces  charges  ol 
rape  and  exit'rtion.  said  he  will  seek 
dismissal  ol  charges  because  he  cannot 
get  a copy  ol  the  grand  jury  's  testi- 
mony Court  stenographer  Deborah 
Chrisicrson  will  not  give  up  the  iran- 
scnpl  because  she  .says  Middlesex 
County  tiwes  her  money 

NEW  JERSEY  — The  Pon  Authority 
police  revealed  in  mid-November  that 
It  IS  probing  charges  that  its  officers 
single  out  minoniies  in  drug  arrests  at 
Lincoln  Tunnel,  linking  Manhattan  to 
New  Jersey.  WTiile  no  evidence  has 
been  found  thus  far.  minoniy  arrests 
are  higher  at  the  Lincoln  Tunnel  than  at 
other  bndges  and  tunnels  linking  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  City. 

The  City  ot  Camden  and  Ihe  local 
policeunionagreed Nov  20iopromote 
37  officers  in  the  racially  divided, 
understalfed  department,  The  first  pro- 
motions will  be  given  to  three  blacks 
and  one  Hispanic,  whose  promotions 
were  halted  by  a Federal  judge  pending 
a promotions  bias  suit  filed  in  1987 

NEW  YORK  — A state  trooper  who 
denied  he  raped  a woman  he  had  stopped 
fora  traffic  violation,  saying  the  victim 
made  up  the  story,  was  sentenced  to 
eighl-und-<ine-ihird  to  25  years  in  pison 
Dec.  4 Robert  O.  Bennett  Jr..  36.  had 
been  found  guilty  Oct.  5 of  rape,  sod- 
omy. sexual  abuse,  coercion,  unlawful 
impnsonment.  and  official  misconduct 
in  connection  with  the  September  1 988 
incident 

Violent  enmes  in  the  state  increased 
4.5  percent  dunng  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  over  the  same  pen«xl  last 
year,  state  officials  said  . The  increa.se  is 
part  of  an  overall  enme  rate  increase  of 
1.7  percent.  Robbenesro.se  7 1 perceni. 
accounting  for  the  greatest  increase  in 
the  violent  crime  rate.  Car  thefts  rose 
13  4 percent,  while  rape  and  murder 
declined  5 percent  and  2.1  perceni. 
respectively. 

The  lormer  commanding  officer  of 
the  Nassau  County  Police  Department  s 
personnel  bureau  was  arraigned  Nov 
22  on  charges  that  he  used  police  offi- 
cers lor  his  persona!  benefit,  including 
dnving  his  daughter  to  college.  David 
Murray  pleaded  not  guilty  toa  59-couni 
indictment  before  Judge  John  TTiorpe. 
Murray  is  also  charged  with  using  po- 
lice officers  and  civilian  employees  in 
the  department's  pnni  shop  lor  his 
personal  use  and  falsifying  overtime 
reports 

New  York  City  pwlice  officials  re- 
vealed Nov.  29  that  department  mem- 
bers made  calls  costing  more  than 
$58,000  to  sports,  horoscope,  dating 
and  phone  sex  lines  m less  than  nine 
months  About  70  di  ffercnt  phone  serv- 
ices were  called  oh  2.700  unrestricted 
telephone  lines,  officials  said 

A reputed  organized  crime  figure. 
Fedenco  Giovanelli.  and  (wo  Gambino 
mob  assiKiates.  Steven  Maltese  and 


Carmine  Gualiiere.  were  sentenced 
Nov.  1 6 to  20  years  in  prison  on  rackei- 
eenng  coaspiracy  charges  that  included 
the  murder  of  New  ^'ork  City  police 
Dei.  Anthony  Venditti  and  the  attempted 
slaying  of  his  partner  in  1986.  It  was  Ihe 
third  trial  arising  from  Vendiiti's  mur- 
der because  prosecutors  were  unable  to 
win  murder  convictions  in  two  previ- 
ous trials. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — Philadelphia  will 
pay  a total  of  $50,000  to  more  than  3 30 
black  men  who  were  Mopped,  frisked, 
questioned  or  arrested  last  year  during 
a police  hunt  for  a rapi.-<t.  officials  said 
Nov.  13, 

Philadelphia’s  1989  homicide  tally 
rose  on  Nov . 26  to  445  murders,  break- 
ing  the  old  record  of  444  killings  set  in 
1974  Ptilice  say  that  at  least  121ofihis 
year's  slayings  have  been  drug  related, 
and  most  of  the  victims  are  black  men 
In  1988.  371  murders  occurred  in  the 
city 

Temple  University  announced  a 
five-year.  $l-m]llion  project  against 
child  abuse  Nov,  2"^  During  us  first 
three  years,  the  project  will  target  North 
Philadelphia,  where  30  perceni  of  the 
city's  child  abuse  cases  occur.  Officials 
say  the  proieci  was  spurred  by  a 94 
percent  increase  in  such  reports  since 
1980, 

Sirens  don’t  work  on  60of  Philadel- 
phia’s 400  marked  police  cars,  it  was 
revealed  dunng  a probe  of  a fatal  Nov. 
12  police  chase  involving  a patrol  car 
with  no  siren. 

A Delaware  County  judge  sentenced 
a Philadelphia  man  to  a 66-to- 1 32  pmson 
sentence  for  a .series  of  burglaries  and 
sex  offenses  during  a 1988  crime  spree 
dunng  which  he  also  murdered  Lower 
Menon  Police  Officer  Edward  M.  Set- 
zer.  Kendall  Lee  Hatfield  had  already 
been  sentenced  to  life  plus  seven-io-30 
years  in  pnson  m connection  with  Set- 
zer’s  death. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Attorney  Gen- 
enil  James  O’Neil  urged  police  officers 
to  use  a 1988  law  to  arrest  suspects  in 
battered  women  cases  without  the  vic- 
tim's permission.  Four  women  have 
been  beaten  or  killed  by  their  boy- 
tnends  since  September.  O’Neil  noted. 

\ ERMONT  — The  slate  Supreme 
Court  niled  Nov  20  that  requiring 
persons  not  convicted  of  crimes  to  un- 
dergo random  drug  tests  violates  the 
''late  and  U S.  constitutions,  and  threw 
out  the  drug  tests  as  a bail  condition  m 
two  ctKaine  arrests. 
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ALABAMA  — A suspect  in  the  shoot- 
ing of  two  Newark.  N.J.,  police  officers 
was  shot  dead  in  Florala  on  Nov.  1 and 
his  companion  was  in  custody  after  his 
capture  in  a swamp.  Phillip  James,  2 1 , 
was  killed  by  police  after  a car  chase. 
James  and  Alvin  Gregory,  24.  were 
wanted  in  the  Oct  26  shootings  of 
Newark  police  officers  Jerry  Del  Sordo 
and  Geoge  Bello,  who  had  apparently 
stumbled  into  what  police  said  was  a 
lurf  war  between  drug  dealers. 


GEORGIA  — State  Police  officer 
Crawford  Gober.  4 1 . was  charged  w iih 
rape  Nov  28  after  a 19-year-old  woman 
said  he  attacked  her  after  slopping  her 
for  a traffic  violation.  Gober  was  sus- 
pended with  pay  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  ease. 

Military  personnel  from  18  Latin 
American  countries  will  receive  train- 
ing in  anii-narcoiics  operations  as  part 
ol'six  newcourse.s  lobe  held  at  the  Lf.S. 
Army's  Schixvl  of  the  Americas  at  Fort 
Benning.  it  was  announced  late  last 
month. 

LOUISIANA  — Louisiana  will  begin 
Its  first  randomdruglesiing  program  on 
Jan.  I.  Each  month.  250  of  its  6,000 
correciions  workers  will  be  tested  dur- 
ing the  $3.9-million  eft'ori,  officials  said. 

State  Police  Capt.  Barry  Roach  said 
more  Federal  DWl  funds  will  be  avail- 
able by  Christmas.  DWl  arresLs  dropped 
when  funds  ran  out  last  month. 

MISSISSIPPI  — Corrections  Commis- 
sioner Lee  Roy  Black  said  that  80  per- 
cent of  stale  inmates  used  drugs  or 
alcohol  one  hour  belore  commuting 
crimes.  Black  added  that  rising  incar- 
ceration rates  could  make  his  agency 
ihe  state’s  largest  by  the  end  of  the 
1990's. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Fred  Gregory, 
chief  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration’s Piedmont  office,  will 
retire  Dec.  3 1.  capping  a 23-year  career 
with  DEA,  It  was  announced  Nov.  26. 

Cabarrus  County  District  Attorney 
James  Roberts  will  seek  dismissals  of 
77  charges  against  25  defendants  in  a 
spring  drug  probe  amid  accusations  that 
Concord  police  Sgl.  Tim  Scott  and  an 
informant  fabncaled  cocaine  buys  and 
kepi  the  money. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  — The  slate 
Sheriffs  Association  has  proposed  a 
law  to  let  police  seize  vehicles  contain- 
ing any  trace  of  illegal  drugs.  Cur- 
rently. police  cannot  seize  vehicles  with 
le.ss  than  a pound  of  manjuana  or  five 
«iunces  of  cocaine 

TENNESSEE  — Community  menial 
health  agencies  will  receive  $2.7  mil- 
lion m stale  funds  to  increase  treatment, 
rehabilitation  and  prevention  programs, 
according  lo  Gov.  Ned  MeWherter. 

VIRGINIA  — A stale  law  allowing  a 
background  check  on  those  attempting 
to  buy  firearms  went  into  effect  Nov,  I. 
Slate  police  said  the  average  wait  for  a 
computer  check  was  85  seconds.  The 
law  — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Umied 
Stales  — was  prompted  by  the  January 
killing  of  five  schoolchildren  in  Stock- 
ton.  Calif,,  by  a berserk  gunman  who 
then  took  his  own  life. 


ILLINOIS — SangamonCounty  Asso- 
ciate Judge  Philip  Schickedanz  pleaded 
innocent  Nov.  20  to  charges  of  cocaine 
possession  and  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated. Schickedanz  is  onjudicial  leave 
pending  the  start  of  his  Macon  County 
Circuit  Court  trial  on  Feb.  5. 

\ black  couple  who  fled  drug- 


plagued  Ea.M  St.  Louis  and  moved  to 
Belleville  lust  month,  said  they  will 
seek  FBI  assistance  to  find  out  who  is 
sending  death  threat  mail  to  them,  and 
letters  demanding  they  leave  the  com- 
munity Edgar  and  Sharon  Willianvs 
said  the  threats  were  signed  "White  Su- 
premacists. White  Culls.” 

Chicago  will  hire  200  police  offi- 
cers during  December.  35  of  them  from 
a I ist  of  1 985  appi  icanis  and  the  rcmai  n- 
der  from  a pXKil  ol  applicants  who  took 
a 1 988 test. said Supi  LeRoyMartinon 
Nov.  24.  One-ihird  of  the  hires  will  be 
female,  one-ihird  white  male,  and  one- 
third  minorities.  Maiim  added.  He  said 
the  1990  police  budget  call.s  for  1.400 
new  police  department  employees,  in- 
cluding about  500  civilians. 

INDIANA  — A five-county  anti-drug 
operation  over  i he  weekend  of  Nov  1 7- 
19  netted  75  suspects  About  KXJoffi- 
cers,  including  those  from 
Bartholomew.  Johnson,  Marion,  Mor- 
gan and  Shelby  counties  participated. 

MICHIGAN  — Ex-Detroit  Police  Of- 
ficer Annette  Evans-Lee  appeared  in 
court  Nov  30  on  charges  she  forged 
papers  to  schtHil  her  daughter  in  South- 
point  instead  of  Detroit,  and  received 
services  under  fal.se  pretense.  She  could 
gel  14  years  if  convicted. 

Gun  dealers  in  RcK-he.ster  Hills  say 
gun  sales  arc  up  five-fold  in  the  Detroit 
suburb  since  the  Nov.  10  robbery-kill- 
ings of  General  Motors  executive  Glenn 
Tarr.  and  his  wife,  Wanda.  Two  youths 
were  apprehended  and  face  murder 
charges- 

The  DetRiit  Free  Prejvs  reported  Nov. 
20  that  62  children  died  of  abuse  during 
1984-85.  even  though  officials  knew 
many  of  them  were  being  maltreated. 
Social  Services  Director  Patrick 
Babcock  said  the  system  is  not  "ever 
going  to  keep  children  from  getting 
killed.” 

An  18-year-old  River  Rouge  col- 
lege student  was  the  late.si  victim  of  a 
series  of  random  freeway  shootings  in 
the  Detroit  area.  Kevin  DeWiti  Smith 
was  heading  to  a dance  at  Cobo  Center 
with  a fnend  when  he  was  shot  by 
someone  m another  car  Nov.  24,  Police 
said  there  htive  been  almost  20  random 
shootings  in  the  pa.si  two  years  on  area 
freeways,  resulting  in  four  deaths,  and 
few  arrests. 


OHIO  — Karl  Bort.  president  of  the 
Cleveland  police  officers  union,  and 
two  other  officers  were  suspended  with- 
out pay  and  reprimanded  Nov.  23  for 
investigating  the  Columbus  police  rec- 
ords of  Mayor-elect  Michael  White. 
The  union  reportedly  had  endorsed 
White's  opponent.  City  Council  Presi- 
dent George  Forbes. 


The  stale  Supreme  Court  ruled  Nov. 
29  that  a person  acquitted  of  a crime  of 
self-defense  must  prove  innocence  in  a 
civil  suit  for  wrongful  imprisonment. 
Justice  Herbert  Brown  said  acquittal  in 
a criminal  tnal  does  not  denote  inno- 
cence. 


About  30  nonviolent  misdemeanor 
suspects  were  to  be  free  each  day  start- 
ingNov  20  under  a Federal  court  oitlcr 
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to  relieve  overcrowding  in  the  Lucas 
County  Jail  in  Toledo.  Thejail  can  hold 
296.  but  averages  434  inmates. 

The  Ohio  Senate  met  Nov.  27  to 
consider  a pair  of  bills  aimed  at  strength- 
ening the  state's  fight  against  drug 
abuse.  The  bills  would:  authorize  con- 
struction of  six  minimum-security  pris- 
ons with  500  beds  each;  provide  for  a 
$50  million  bond  issue  to  create  local 
detention  centers  for  nonviolant,  short- 
stay  offenders,  thereby  alleviating  jail 
overcrowding;  allow  citizens  to  im- 
pose sales  or  property  taxes  to  fund 
local  drug  education,  treatment  and 
enforcement  programs;  establish  state 
and  local  tasks  forces  on  drugs,  with 
input  from  slateand  local  agencies;  call 
for  stiffer  penalties  for  those  convicted 
of  selling  drugs  within  1,000  feel  of 
schools  and  outlaw  “reverse  sting" 
operations  by  police.  The  latter  provi- 
sion was  prompted  by  revelations  that 
Cleveland  police  allowed  a drug  dealer 
to  operate  as  part  of  a police  “sting.” 

WISCONSIN  — Milwaukee's  murder 
rate  climbed  over  its  old  record  of  97. 
with  101  homicides  recorded  as  of  late 
October.  “We  started  on  New  Year’s 
morning  with  two  drug-related  homi- 
cides, and  it  hasn’t  stopped,"  said  Capt. 
George  Heeerrv 


IOWA  — Gundy  Center  Mayor  Jack 
Bienfang  fu’ed  Police  Chief  Francis 
“Skee”  Gutosky  on  Nov.  2 1 . Gulosky 
said  he  is  being  investigated  for  cashing 
a $75  check  donated  to  the  department, 
leaving  the  cash  in  a desk,  and  forget- 
ting about  it. 

KANSAS — Salina  police  began  hand- 
ing out  the  first  of  a series  of  10  anti- 
drug  cards  — modeled  on  baseball  cards 
— to  local  kids  showing  the  department 
drug-sniffing  dog,  Officer  Cliff,  in  ac- 
tion. The  cards  will  be  given  away  by 
the  police  department  for  the  next  nine 
months. 

MINNESOTA — Darryl  Glover,  34,  of 
Milwaukee,  and  Maria  Naylor,  24,  of 
Minneapolis,  are  charged  with  crack 
possession  and  distribution  after  police 
find  4.4  pounds  of  crack  worth  $500,000 
in  an  apartment.  The  seizure  is  said  to 
be  the  state’s  largest  of  the  drug. 

An  Inner  Grove  Heights  grand  jury 
will  review  the  police-shootings  deaths 
of  Thia  Yang  and  Basee  Lor,  both  13, 
who  were  allegedly  killed  by  Officer 
Kenneth  Murphy  as  the  pair  fled  in  a 
stolen  car  after  a chase  by  police. 

Former  inmate.s  in  Hennepin  and 
Ramsey  counties  who  violate  parole 
terms  by  using  cocaine  or  crack  will  be 
offered  acupuncuture  treatment  instead 
of  a return  to  jail.  The  plan  would 
follow  200  addicted  ex-inmates  for  a 
two-year  study  examining  the  effects 
of  acupuncture  on  drug  addiction. 

MISSOURI  — St.  Louis  aldermen 
approved  $800,000  for  a 3 1 -bed  expan- 
sion of  the  city’s  medium-security 
Workhouse  and  for  an  extra  50  anklet 
devices  for  home  arrests.  Judge  James 
Gallagher  said  the  Workhouse  is  in  a 
“crisis”  because  of  a 450-inmate  cap 
placed  on  the  facility  by  a Federal  court. 


Tiffany  Saunders,  14,  one  of  six 
teens  shot  during  a drive-by  shooting, 
died  Nov.  29.  The  Nov.  25  attack  on  the 
teens  was  the  result  of  a drug  war  by 
rival  gangs,  police  said,  adding  there 
have  been  no  arrests. 

The  U.S.  Marshals  Service  report- 
edly is  considering  a joint  proposal  by 
Correctional  Development  Corp.  of  St. 
Louis  and  the  Bratton  Corp.  of  Kansas 
City  to  build  a 200-inmate  detention 
center  on  12  acres  of  land  near  Grain 
Valley. 

A reptirt  by  the  state  Division  of  Al- 
cohol and  Drug  Abuse  said  that  Mis- 
souri spends  less  per  person  to  prevent 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  programs  than 
any  other  state.  The  report  said  the  lack 
of  financing  for  prevention  services  has 
resulted  in  waiting  lists  for  prevention 
programs  aimed  at  schoolchildren. 
Missouri  spent  12  cents  per  person  on 
such  programs  last  year,  while  the  na- 
tional average  spent  by  states  was  $1.29 
per  person. 

NEBRASKA  — Robert  Vandermate. 
son  of  a Nebraska  police  chief  slain  in 
1971.  told  a stale  Parole  Board  that  no 
prison  term  could  replace  his  father,  but 
nonetheless  hugged  his  father's  killer. 
Jesse  Rouse.  36.  after  he  won  parole.  “I 
feel  better  now  that  I've  confronted 
him.’’  said  Vandermate  of  the  man  who 
killed  his  father.  Richard. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  — Ex-Walsh 
County  Sheriff  Joey  Pederson  will  face 
trial  Feb.  5 on  four  theft  charges  after  an 
audit  found  $61,000  in  missing  funds. 
Pederson  has  admitted  keeping  $1,400 
in  county  money. 

A slate  prison  Jaycee  chapter  raised 
$1,000  for  a child-abuse  prevention 
fund  by  holding  a roller-skaie-a-thon  in 
prison  hallways  with  pledges  from 
pnson  inmates  and  staff. 


ARIZONA  — The  state  Court  of  Ap- 
peals ruled  Nov.  15  that  a police  offi- 
cer’s observations  of  eye  movements 
may  be  adnutted  as  evidence  in  driv- 
ing-under-the-influence  trials,  even 
without  blood  tests  corroborating  the 
charges. 

Patrick  Dinsmor,  18,  and  Dawn 
Slawinski.  19.  will  go  on  trial  Jan.  3 
after  pleading  not  guilty  Nov.  20  to 
charges  of  shooting  Flagstaff  police 
officer  Robert  Soucie,  who  survived 
the  shooting. 

A Mesa  parents  group  that  opposes 
a school  district  policy  of  reporting  stu- 
dents’ sexual  activity  to  police  said  it 
will  appeal  to  Gov.  Rose  Mofford  to 
call  on  a special  legislative  session  on 
the  issue.  The  group  says  the  policy, 
part  of  a new  child-abuse  law,  and 
which  requires  teachers  and  counselors 
to  report  names  of  sexually  active  stu- 
dents to  police,  invades  students’  pri- 
vacy. 

COLORADO  ” Denver  police  began 
registering  residents’  semiautomatic 
assault  weapons  Nov.  15  under  a new 
city  ordinance  even  though  opponents 


vow  to  fight  the  new  statute.  Only  one 
person  — former  chief  District  Attor- 
ney Duncan  Cameron — had  registered 
a weapon  by  day’s  end.  Owners  have 
60  days  to  comply.  Failure  to  register  a 
weapon  with  a magazine  of  more  than 
20  rounds  can  result  in  fines  up  to  $999 
and  a jail  term  of  up  to  six  months. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Black  defendants 
are  more  likely  to  go  to  prison  than 
whites  or  Hispanics.  says  a preliminary 
report  commissioned  by  a legislative 
criminal  justice  committee,  which  found 
that  southern  New  Mexico  judges  mete 
out  tougher  sentences  than  those  in  the 
north. 

Lawyers  are  asking  state  district 
judges  to  suppress  evidence  seized  by 
police  who  enter  homes  without  knock- 
ing. and  the  Albuquequc  District  Attor- 
ney's Office  responded  by  clarifying 
its  standards  for  review  of  search  war- 
rants. Judges  suppressed  such  evidence 
in  three  cases,  leading  to  the  dismissal 
of  charges. 

OKLAHOMA  — Okmulgee  Police 
Capt  Tom  Johnson  was  suspended  with 
pay  Nov.  14  as  an  investigation  into  his 
fatal  sAooting  of  Leonard  ’Ted”  Colbert 
Jr.  outside  a local  bank  continues. 
Johnson  claimed  Colbert  pointed  a pistol 
at  him,  and  Chief  Chester  Hodge  said 
he  saw  no  wrongdoing  on  Johnson’s 
part. 

Arlene  Weidinger  filed  a $200,000 
lawsuit  against  the  city  of  McAlester  on 
Nov.  21  because  she  said  trial  testi- 
mony reveals  that  Police  Chief  Dale 
Mave  witne.ssed  the  May  19  beating 
death  of  her  daughter  as  he  drove  by  in 
a car.  but  did  nothing.  Mave  did  not 
comment  on  the  charges. 

TEXAS  — Fort  Worth  is  considering  a 
plan  by  City  Council  member  David 
Chappell  to  impose  fees  on  80  South 
Side  bars  that  police  say  make  an  inor- 
dinate amount  of  calls  for  help.  A study 
showed  that  police  made  1 .370  service 
calls  to  15  bars  in  an  1 1-monih  period 
last  year. 

State  District  Judge  Joe  Hart  ruled 
Nov.  20  that  the  state  prison  system 
must  take  inmates  sentenced  to  state 
correctional  facilities,  but  who  are  being 
held  in  county  jails.  Hart  also  ruled  that 
the  state  must  pay  counties  for  the  costs 
of  housing  state  inmates  and  raise  funds 
to  pay  for  such  costs. 

Waxahachie  Police  Chief  Pierce 
Padgett  will  resign  Jan.  1 . apparently  as 
a result  of  a move  by  officers  seeking 
his  ouster  because  of  alleged  unfair 
promotion  policies. 

UT AH — Ex- Salt  Lake  City  police  Sgt. 
Robert  Dewitt  pleaded  guilty  Nov.  26 
to  official  misconduct  and  gross  lewd- 
ness charges.  Dewitt  resigned  Nov.  16 
after  an  exotic  dancer  accused  him  of 
assaulting  her  during  a traffic  stop. 
Sentencing  is  set  for  Dec.  21. 


ALASKA  — Trial  began  Nov.  27  for 
ex-Anchorage  police  officer  Frank 
Feichtinger.  who  is  accused  of  using 


his  position  to  engage  in  sex  with  teen- 
age boys.  He  is  being  tried  on  IScounts 
of  official  misconduct. 

Alaska  voters  will  be  asked  to  con- 
sider a repeal  of  the  slate's  marijuana 
decriminalization  statutes  in  a Novem- 
ber 1990  referendum,  said  Lieut.  Gov. 
Stephen  McAlpine.  Recriminalizaiion 
supporters  gathered  40,900  signatures; 
only  20,343  were  required.  State  law 
currently  permits  adult  use  and  posses- 
sion of  up  to  four  ounce.s. 

CALIFORNIA  — The  Los  Angeles 
Police  Depanment  asked  the  police 
officers’  union  to  begin  talks  on  a 
mandatory,  random  drug  testing  pnv 
gram  on  Nov,  19.  Union  pivsident  Lieut. 
George  Aliano  said  he  docs  not  object 
to  the  plan,  but  the  union  will  pi>|)  7,8tX) 
members  during  opening  talks  on  a 
new  contract  scheduled  to  be  negoti- 
ated in  two  years. 

Ron  Jones,  a 28-year  police  veteran, 
was  sworn  in  as  Lx)s  Altos  police  chief 
Nov.  27,  replacing  Brown  Taylor,  who 
now  heads  the  Mountain  View  police 
force. 

Randy  Kraft.asenal  killer  of  young 
men  implicated  in  a 12-year  spree  of 
sexual  torture  and  strangulation  mur- 
ders. was  sentenced  to  death  in  the  gas 
chamber  by  a Santa  Ana  judge  on  Nov 
29  after  being  found  guilty  of  16  mur- 
ders earlier  this  fall.  Judge  Donald 
McCartin  said  of  the  44-year-old  com- 
puter consultant  from  Long  Beach;  “If 
anyone  ever  deserved  the  death  pen- 
alty. he’s  got  it  coming.” 

Top  arson  and  btimb  investigator 
Howard  B.  Godfrey  was  arraigned  in 
Auburn  on  Nov.  14  on  charges  of 
making  a pipe  bomb  and  making  threat- 


ening calls.  Godfrey  was  placed  on 
administrative  leave. 

NEVADA  — Dick  Ham,  former  head 
of  the  slate  Bureau  of  Alcohol  and  I>ug 
Abuse,  said  he  will  appeal  his  transfer 
to  another  post  and  try  to  regain  his  old 
job  Ham,  66,  was  reassigned  after  his 
March  arre.st  for  driving  under  the  in- 
fluence of  alcohol.  Ham  later  acknowl- 
edged being  an  alcoholic  and  completed 
a rehabilitation  program. 

ORF.GON  — A Portland  judge  said 
four  Multnomah  County  judges  will 
hear  nothing  hut  felony  drug  cases  from 
Jan.2toFeh  2bccauseofatremendous 
surge  in  such  cases. 

Oregon  conxxrtions  officials  aid 
Nov  20  they  will  increase  random  drug 
testing  of  inmates  from  3 percent  to  5 
percent  and  use  drug-sniffing  dogs  to 
curb  drug  abuse  in  state  prisons.  Tests 
found  that  lOpcrccnt  of  state  prisoners 
used  drugs,  mostly  marijuana 

WASHINGTON  — A man  investigated 
earlier  this  year  in  connection  with  the 
Green  River  serial  killings  is  no  longer 
a suspect  in  the  case,  police  said.  Wil- 
liam Jay  Stevens  2d  was  cleared  Nov. 
29  after  investigators  completed  exam- 
ining records  and  other  articles  taken 
from  his  home.  Stevens.  39.  remains  in 
jail  awaiting  trial  on  Federal  charges 
involving  the  possession  of  fireaniLs 
found  in  his  home 

Gov.  Booth  Gardner  “unequivoca- 
bly”  embraced  recommendations  by  a 
gubernatorial  panel  seeking  tougher 
laws  agaiast  sex  predators  The  panel 
recommended  harsher  sentences,  im- 
proved treatment  for  sex  offenders  and 
requiring  sex  offenders  to  register  with 
the  ptilice 
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People  and  Places 


Oh, 

deer! 

Builer Gh.  uv.  Ohio.  Shcnft  Rich- 
ard Hol/bcr;:cr  has  won  couniy  ap- 
proval lor  a plan  to  equip  police  ve- 
hicles wuh  a device  ihat  emits  an  ultra- 
sonic pitch  heard  only  by  animals,  m 
hopes  or  preventing  accidents  involv- 
ing his  cryiscrv  and  jaywalking  deer, 
The  “deer  whistles,’*  approved  Nov, 
2 by  county  comnii.ssioners.  will  be 
placed  on  lour  cruisers  as  jiart  ol  a pilot 
program  to  sec  how  well  they  discour- 
age deer  t'mm  r\mnirtg  in  front  of  on- 
coming cars.  Hol/bcrger  told  LEN  In 
iusi  the  piisi  lew  weeks,  five  cruisers 
have  been  wrecked,  with  two  of  them 
lotallv  “dcinohshcxl”  in  accidents  in- 
volving devr.  Hol/bcrger  said 

Luckily.  *>nly  two  deputies  suffered 
minor  injunc's  in  the  accidents,  he  added. 
So  lar  this  year,  there  have  been  at  least 
6()  accidents  involving  deer  in  the 
couniv.  which  lies  midway  between 
Cincinnati  and  Dayion. 

“nie  whistles  were  ottered  by  one 
companv  .it  .t  quoted  price  ot  SKK)  to 
S2(X)each.  but  the  enterprising  Sheriff 
lound  that  a local  fami  supply  store 
sold  them  lor. I mere  S6.99 

"We  re  iusi  going  to  test  them  our- 
selves to  see  il  there  is  any  value  to 
ihem."  Hol/bc-rger  said,  adding  there 
wca*  pros  and  cons  to  be  weighed 
"Some  ol  the  cons  are  thai  the  deer 
lend  to  Ignore  them.  Dogs  tend  to  listen 
to  them.  And  they  Te  only  govxl  up  to  50 
yards,  and  therelorc.  they  wouldn't  be 
beneficial."  Hol/berger  noted. 

He  added  that  other  whistler  users 
said  that  they  are  efteciive  but  only  at 
speeds  ot  .\5  m.p.h.  or  more. 

TTte  whistles  are  mounted  on  cither 
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side  of  the  car's  front  bumper. 
Hol/bcrger  said.  As  the  vehicle  moves 
forward,  air  is  forced  through  the 
whistle,  setting  off  an  ultrasonic  signal 
that  only  animals  can  hear,  The 
"whistle"  is  designed  to  warn  the  crea- 
ture of  an  oncoming  vehicle. 

The  sheriff  said  he  will  use  the 
whistles  until  another  accident  with  a 
deer  occurs. 

"If  they  look  like  they  might  work, 
then  I will  probably  have  to  fit  all  of  the 
units  with  ihem  because  for  the  small 
expenditure,  il  might  be  worth  it  if  it 
prevents  one  accident.”  Hol/berger 
added. 

The  shenff  said  the  whistles  are 
commonly  used  in  Wisconsin,  where 
3().(KK)-40.000  deer  are  hit  by  vehicles 
each  year 

Pat  on 
the  back 

Even  though  the  candidates  in  Se- 
anle’s  tough  mayoral  contest  last  month 
diftered  on  most  issues,  they  did  find 
one  thing  to  agree  on  - Police  Chief 
Patrick  Fil/simons. 

Both  Norm  Rice,  a city  council- 
man. and  Doug  Jewett,  city  attorney, 
pledged  during  the  race  to  keep  Fiiz- 
simons  as  the  city's  top  police  officer. 

Rice,  who  made  police  management 
an  issue  in  his  bid  to  unseat  former 
mayor  Charles  Rover  four  years  ago. 
said  he  would  put  his  differences  with 
the  chief  aside  if  elected.  "1  wouldn’t  be 
Itxiking  at  firing  the  chief.”  Rice  said. 

Jewett  called  Fitzsimon  ”a  man  of 
integrity"  and  also  pledged  to  retain  the 
chief  ifelecied. 

Fitzsimons  has  been  Seattle's  po- 
lice chief  for  10  years  and  was  recently 
praised  by  a team  of  police  consultants 
studying  the  Seattle  department  as  "one 
of  the  most  progressive  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  the  United  States.” 

Rice  won  the  election. 

Job 

security 

A district  court  judge  has  admitted 
that  he  reversed  a guilty  decision  on  a 
charge  of  cocaine  possession  after  he 
learned  the  defendant  was  a cop. 

Judge  Charles  Artesani  said  last 
month  that  he  reversed  his  finding 
against  Boston  patrolman  Salvator 
Aponte  after  Aponte's  lawyer  argued 
that  a guilty  decision  would  cost  the 
officer  hisjob 

"1  had  second  thoughts,”  Artesam 
said  in  special  hearing  to  re-create  what 
happened  in  the  1987  tnal.  "It  was  a 
simple  possession,  we'li  have  an  ap- 
peal. and  we'll  have  to  lake  it  up  to 
Supenor  Court,  and  we  have  enough 
business  up  there  now,  so  I said,  not 
guilty  '■ 

He  later  added  that  the  fact  that 
Aponte  had  no  previous  record  also 
•nfluenccd  his  decision 

Nano  Hurlev , the  assistant  district 
attomev  who  ined  the  case,  said  she 
didn't  mentum  the  fad  that  Aponte  was 
a police  officer  because  she  didn't  think 
It  should  have  bcanng  on  the  decision. 
“■Thcre  shouldn't  be  a double  standard 
of  justice  f or  police  officers."  she  told 
the  B»>ston  Globe  "That's  something 
we  don  t believe  in  this  office  or  in 
society." 


Despite  the  not  guilty  decision. 
Aponte  was  fired  in  May  1988  when 
the  police  department  found  that  his 
actions  constituted  behavior  unbecom- 
ing an  officer.  Aponte  is  appealing  that 
decision. 

Blue 

parade 


recommended  Imundi  for  his  present 
poslasU.S.  Marshal,  presiding  over  an 
eight-county  jurisdiction, Imundi  heads 
an  office  of  94  deputies  who  are  his 
foremost  concern,  he  said. 

"If  you  concern  yourself  with  youi 
staff,  they  will  concern  themselves  with 
the  job."  Imundi  said. 

Latcly.  Imundi  escorted  l,«ona 
Helnxslcy  to  and  from  court  appear- 
ances in  her  Federal  lax  fraud  Inal. 
Helmsiey,  known  for  her  arrogance  as 
much  as  her  wealth,  had  to  endure  the 
taunts  of  spectators  almost  daily  during 
the  trial. 

On  the  day  of  her  conviction,  Imundi 
escorted  her  to  her  car  as  she  left  the 
Federal  courthouse  in  lower  Manhat- 
tan. 

“People  were  crowding  in  on  her. 
One  woman  yelled.  *How  do  you  like 
the  little  people  now'.'"’,  referring  to 
Helrasley's  remark  during  tnal  testi- 
mony that  "only  little  people  pay  taxes." 

"She  asked  me  why  cverybixly  was 
so  mean  to  her."  Imundi  recalled. 

In  the  coming  months,  Imundi  w ill 
serve  as  escort  to  another  celebrity 
defendant  — Saudi  arms  dealer  Adnan 
Khashoggi.  who  will  stand  trial  on 
money  laundering  charges. 

Garda 

guardian 

Eugene  C.  Crow  ley  has  been  ap- 
pointed commissioner  of  Ireland's  na- 
tional police,  the  Garda  Siivhana.  He 
had  served  most  recently  as  deputy 


commissioner  in  charge  of  operations 
at  Garda  headquarters. 

Crowley,  who  was  chosen  to  head 
up  the  10.600-member  force  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  has  experience  in 
the  operational,  administrative  and 
instructional  aspects  of  the  force. 

A 45-year  veteran.  Crowley  has  also 
sei-ved  as  assistant  commissioner  and 
was  in  charge  of  the  security  section  at 
Garda  headquaners  in  Phoenix  Park  for 
several  years.  One  of  his  assignments 
there  was  to  help  make  security  ar- 
rangements for  the  Pope  John  Paul’s 
visit  to  Ireland  in  1979. 

Columbus 
cracks  up 

Robert  Kern,  acting  police  chief  in 
Columbus.  Ohio.  ha.s  ordered  an  inter- 
nal investigation  into  raids  in  which 
ciKuine  was  found  in  apartmenLs  owned 
by  two  narcotics  officers- 

Small  amounts  of  crack  were  found 
in  apartnicnis  owned  by  Capt.  Frank 
A.  Philll|xs.  captain  of  the  Columbus 
police  narcotics  bureau,  and  Thomas 
J.  Jones  Jr.,  a Drug  Enforcement 
Agency  officer. 

Crack  was  also  lound  at  the  apart- 
ment owned  by  Jones  in  an  earlier  raid. 
In  that  raid,  ol'ficers  confiscated  crack 
and  charged  Esther  Phdls.  19.  with 
aggravated  tral  licking.  Jones  said  he 
had  not  known  about  criminal  activity 
on  his  property  until  the  raid. 

Kern  said  the  second  round  of  raids, 
made  seven  weeks  after  the  first  round, 
was  condiicied  without  his  knowledge 
and  ordered  the  department’s  internal 
atfairs  bureau  to  investigate. 

Officers  involved  in  the  raids  told 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  they  conducted 
the  second  raids  because  they  believed 
Jones's  property  was  still  the  site  ol 
illegal  activity.  Several  inlormers  had 
told  officers  they  had  bi^ught  ciKaine 
near  the  properly,  which  is  owned  by 
Jones  and  another  man  under  apart  ner- 
ship  called  Fincop  Properties. 


Romoio  J.  Imundi,  the  LI.S.  .Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  is  one  proud,  happy  Italian- American 
as  he  greets  crowds  from  the  back  of  an  open  limousine  during  his  stint  as  grand  marshal  of  the  Yonkers.  N.V 
Columbus  Day  Parade.  (See  story  above.) 


A lormer  New  York  City  police 
officer  who  now  serves  as  U S.  Marshal 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
Romoio  J.  Imundi’s  47-year  law  en- 
forcement career  has  had  more  than  its 
share  of  nerve-wracking  moments.  But 
It  was  his  recent  lour  of  duty  as  a mar- 
shal of  a different  sort — grand  marshal 
for  the  Yonkers,  N Y..  Columbus  Day 
parade  — that  brought  on  a bout  of 
nervous  insomnia. 

As  a U.S.  Marshal.  Imundi’s  day- 
to-day  duties  include  providing  for 
security  at  Federal  courthouse.s,  pursu- 
ing bail  jumpers  and  parole  violators, 
escorting  criminals  across  state  and 
natonal  borders,  and  seeing  to  the  secu- 
rity of  witnesses  under  the  Federal  Wit- 
ness Protection  Program.  But  for  his 
role  as  grand  marshal  of  the  parade  on 
Oct.  8,  which  celebrates  the  contribu- 
tions of  Italian- Amencans  in  this  coun- 
try. Imundi  was  able  to  leave  his  weapon 
at  home. 

"I  didn’t  sleep  at  all  last  night.” 
Imundi  told  the  Yonkers  Herald  States- 
man . "The  morning  couldn't  come  fast 
enough.  I am  very  proud.” 

Imundi.  who  lived  in  the  Broax  rntTSt 
of  his  life  before  moving  to  Yonkers 
about  six  months  ago,  was  chosen  to 
lead  the  parade  because  he  is  "an  out- 
standing individual  with  an  impeccable 
record  in  law  enforcement  and  a role 
model  for  Italian-Americans  every- 
where." said  the  parade’s  chairman, 
Sal  Muscente 

Imundi's  law  enforcement  service 
began  in  1942  when,  at  age  24,  he 
began  a police  career  in  which  he  made 
more  than  1 .(XX)  arrests,  including  4(X) 
killers.  One  of  the  mementos  he  keeps 
mounted  on  a plaque  is  a gun  he  confis- 
cated from  a small-time  hcxxl  during 
one  of  his  first  arrests. 

He  retired  from  his  senior  detective 
post  with  the  New  York  Police  Depart- 
ment in  1974,  then  joined  the  Veterans 
Administration  as  an  investigator  In 
1982.  U S,  Senator  Alforcse  D* Amato 
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Radio  snafus  cited 
as  suspects  flee 
from  NYC  coke  raid 


Communications  problems  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Customs  Service  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
may  have  prevented  the  agencies  ^from 
making  arrests  in  the  largest  seizure 
of  cocaine  in  New  York  City  history. 

Some  officials  involved  in  the  case 
- in  which  10,648  pounds  of  cocaine 
were  discovered  packed  inside  drums 
of  highly  caustic  lye  --  also  point  to  a 
premature  radio  transmission  that 
tipped  off  news  reporters  as  a reason 
for  the  escape  of  five  suspects. 

The  blunders  have  raised  ques- 
tions about  cooperation  between  Fed- 
eral and  local  task  force  members  and 
the  coordination  of  joint  investiga- 
tions. 

The  cocaine  was  seized  in  a Queens 
warehouse  Nov.  3.  About  200  offi- 
cers from  the  DEA,  Customs  and  New 
York  City  Police  Department's  emer- 
gency serv'ice  unit  worked  two  days, 
wearing  protective  suits  and  masks, 
to  uncover  the  cocaine,  hidden  be- 
neath layers  of  lye  in  252  twenty- 
gallon  drums. 

Officials  are  sdll  searching  for  Juan 
Martinez,  of  Peru;  his  wife,  Mary,  of 
Colombia;  and  three  others  they  be- 
lieve were  involved  in  the  drug  ring. 
The  ring  is  thought  to  be  associated 
with  a drug  cartel  in  Cali,  Colombia. 

After  the  operation,  DEA  officials 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  some 
aspects  of  the  procedure,  citing  mis- 
takes they  said  may  have  contributed 
to  the  failure  to  make  arrests. 

Mark  Hannan,  a spokesman  for 
the  DEA  in  New  York,  said  the  agency 
was  not  informed  that  Customs  offi- 
cials believed  the  cocaine  was  stored 
in  the  warehouse  until  five  hours 
before  agents  broke  in  to  search  for 
the  drugs. 


Customs'  antidrug  plane 
haunted  by  radar  glitches 


More  time  between  notification 
and  seizure  would  have  allowed  DEA 
officers  to  stake  out  (he  warehouse, 
follow  suspects  and  make  arrests  at 
the  same  time  the  seizure  began,  he 
said. 

Hannan  said  he's  not  sure  what 
caused  the  communications  problem, 
"but  there  certainly  was  some  type  of 
breakdown  because  we  weren't  con- 
tacted until  late  in  the  investigation. 

But  Custonvs  officials  said  they 
didn't  learn  that  the  warehouse  possi- 
bly stored  drugs  until  that  afternoon 
and  immediately  got  in  touch  with  the 
DEA 

Richard  Mercier,  the  Customs  spe- 
cial agent  in  charge  of  New  York 
City,  told  The  New  York  Times.  "We 
notified  DEA  about  what  we  knew 
and  when  we  had  specific  informa- 
tion. 1 don't  feel  we  did  anything 
improper." 

The  case  was  further  complicated 
when  someone  mistakenly  transmit- 
ted information  about  the  raid  on  a 
citywide  police  channel  monitored 
by  news  organizations. 

Reporters  immediately  broadcast 
the  story,  possibly  tipping  off  the 
suspects. 

The  cocaine  allegedly  was  shipfwd 
to  Philadephia  from  Panama,  then 
brought  to  the  Queens  w-arehouse  by 
truck.  The  warehouse  was  leased  for 
1 8 months  by  a company  called  Ar- 
anal  Corporation,  which  Martinez 
headed. 

Agents  also  broke  into  a ware- 
house rented  by  Aranal  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  no  cocaine  was  discovered 
m nearly  5,000  drums  stored  there. 

Agents  began  investigating  the  al- 
leged ring  based  on  an  anonymous  tip 
to  the  Brooklyn  District  Attorney's 
office. 


Buffalo  explores 
reluctance  to  file 
complaint  charges 


The  company  that  produces  an 
expensive  radar  plane  designed  to  help 
the  U S.  Customs  Service  intercept  drug 
smugglers  is  aiming  to  have  electronics 
problems  that  have  hampered  the 
plane's  performance  fixed  by  the  first 
of  the  year. 

Officials  at  Lockheed  Aeronautical 
Systems  Co.  and  the  Customs  Service 
maintain  that  the  two  P-3  AEW  aircraft 
now  in  service  are  functioning  and  cost- 
effective,  calling  the  problems 
“glitches"  that  can  be  corrected. 

But  Customs  sources  say  the  prob- 
lems are  so  serious  that  they  have  not 
only  made  interception  difficult  but 
could  cause  a mid-air  crash. 

The  source  of  most  of  the  problems 
is  the  plane's  computerized  tracker, 
which  plots  the  altitude,  speed  and 
course  of  other  aircraft,  then  displays 
the  i nformat  i on  on  computer  screens  so 
agents  can  direct  other  Customs  Ser- 
vice planes  in  pursuing  and  intercept- 
ing suspected  smugglers. 

Responding  to  a Customs  memo 
outlining  some  of  the  problems.  Lock- 
heed in  September  agreed  to  commit 
funds  to  upgrade  the  tracker  and  said  it 
hopes  to  remedy  the  problems  by  early 
next  year.  John  McGinnis,  head  of 
Lockheed's  airborne  early-warning 


program,  told  the  Associated  EYcss  the 
upgrading  was  neces.sary  because  of 
“anomalous  behavior  that  we  could  not 
p^vent,"  but  said  the  airplane  is  doing 
its  job  well  overall. 

Another  Lockheed  official,  John 
Berezonsky.  said  the  problems  haven't 
prevented  the  planes  from  doing  “a  hell 
of  a job"  and  .said  the  difficulties  arise 
from  trying  to  track  a large  number  of 
targets  simultaneously. 

Agency  documents  and  Customs 
Service  sources  say  the  tracker  gives 
inaccurate  readings,  such  as  displaying 
single  airplanes  as  multiple  targets  and 
indicating  ships  on  the  water  below  at 
high  altitudes,  and  has  caused  targets  to 
be  lost  when  the  computer  system 
crashed  during  an  operation. 

One  source,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  told  the  AP  (he  system  is  so 
inaccurate  radar  specialists  worry  they 
could  direct  an  interceptor  into  the  path 
of  another  plane 

Other  problems  include  difficulties 
with  the  on-board  communications 
system  and  a spinning  radar  dome  on 
top  of  the  plane. 

The  two  P-3's  now  in  service  are 
based  at  the  Customs  Surveillance 
Support  Center  in  Oxpus  Christi.  Texas. 
The  first,  which  cost  $27  million,  has 


had  electronic  and  mechanical  prob- 
lems since  it  was  delivered  in  June 
1988  A second  P-3  delivered  in  April, 
which  cost  $30.6  million,  also  has 
encountered  problems.  Congress  has 
approved  $35  million  for  a third  P-3. 

The  planes,  four-engine  turboprops, 
are  similar  to  Navy  aircraft  that  are  used 
for  anti-submarine  detection,  but  were 
especially  designed  for  drug  intcrcep- 
tion. 

The  Customs  Service  envisioned  the 
planes  as  a key  weapon  agamst  drug 
smuggling  by  air.  The  El  Pa.so  Intelli- 
gence Center  reports  that  more  than 
half  of  the  1 12.000  kilograms  of  co- 
caine seized  during  1 988  arrived  by  air 
and  45  percent  of  that  was  in  private 
planes. 

Peter  Kendig.  acting  director  of  the 
Crapus  Christi  center,  said  that  between 
Jan.  1 and  Aug.  lO.theiwoP-3'swere 
mainly  responsible  for  detections  that 
led  to  36  arrests  and  the  .seizure  of 
37.000  pounds  of  manjuana  and  8,300 
pounds  of  cocaine. 

He  said  (he  P-3  is  “a  cost-effective 
piece  of  equipment,  giving  taxpayers 
one  of  the  best  bangs  for  the  buck  in 
government  today.  It  works  and  it  works 
great." 


Brutality,  favoritism  eyed 
in  probe  of  Pa.  department 


City  leaders  in  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  have 
established  a commission  to  investi- 
gate charges  that  citizens  are  reluctant 
to  approach  the  police  with  complaints 
of  officer  misconduct- 

Concems  about  police  response  to 
civilian  complaints  came  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  fatal  shooting  of  a 20-year- 
old  man  by  an  off-duty  officer  on  Oct. 
22 

One  Common  Council  member  said 
he  had  been  contacted  by  witnesses 
who  had  seen  the  shooting  but  were 
afraid  to  go  to  police.  Others  said  (hey 
are  contacted  frequently  by  citizens  who 
are  hesitant  to  take  complaints  against 
officers  to  the  department. 

Police  and  community  relations  are 
at  an"all-time  low.”  according  tocoun- 
cil  member  Alfred  T.  Coppola.  “There 
are  a lot  of  police  officers  who  are 
taking  the  brunt  of  the  bad  communica- 
tion," 

The  council  voted  11-2  on  Oct  .31 


to  approve  a resolution  by  majority 
leader  James  W.  Pitts  to  set  up  a com- 
mission composed  of  Police  Commis- 
sioner Ralph  V,  Degenhart  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Police  Benevolent 
Association.  Afro-American  Police  As- 
.sociation  and  the  criminal  justice  pro- 
fession. 

Council  member  David  A Franezyk 
supported  forming  a commission. 
“Citizens  do  have  a right  to  monitor  the 
thin  blue  line  if  the  scrutiny  is  done  in  a 
positive  way.”  he  said. 

Pitts  denied  claims  by  opponents  ot 
the  commission  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
civilian  review  board  “I'm  not  looking 
at  a citzens  review  board  or  going  on  a 
witch  hunt  or  stereotyping  things  that 
would  stop  the  dialogue.”  Pitts  said.  He 
added.  “We  want  to  look  at  the  process 
and  recommend  changes.” 

Degenhart.  who  was  not  present  at 
the  meeting,  opposes  a civilian  review 
board. 


The  police  department  in  Darby 
Borough,  Penn.,  is  the  subject  of  two 
separate  investigations  into  police 
misconduct  after  a newspaper  investi- 
gative series  raised  questions  of  brutal- 
ity and  favoritism. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  the  Delaware  County  district 
attorney's  office  announced  the  inves- 
tigations in  response  to  stories  pub- 
lished in  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  last 
month. 

The  first  of  the  two-part  series  in- 
cluded reports  of  brutality  by  Darby  of- 
ficers over  a six-year  period,  including 
allegations  that  officers  beat  prisoners, 
sprayed  them  with  Mace  or  water,  threw 
firecrackers  into  iKcupied  cells  and 
chained  prisoners  to  the  bars  for  long 
penods. 

The  second  story  reported  allega- 
tions that  hundreds  of  traffic  violations 
had  been  destroyed  by  police  as  politi- 
cal favors. 

Chief  Denies  Charges 
Dart>y  Borough  Police  Chief  Robert 
F.  Smythe  and  Mayor  Louis  Saraullo 
have  denied  the  allegations  and  say 
they  welcome  the  investigations.  “1 
really  welcome  any  agency  that  wants 
to  come  in...."  Smythe  said.  “We  have 
to  put  this  thing  to  rest  once  and  for  all” 
Saraullo  said  the  police  department 
has  “nothing  to  defend”  and  that  offi- 
cers are  simply  “doing  a job.” 

The  FBI  investigation  will  focus  on 
whether  the  police  department  is  guilty 
of  civil  nghts  violations,  according 
toJohn  H.  Kundts.  special  agent  in 
Philadelphia.  He  said  his  team  will 
inve-stigate  the  charges  of  brutality  and 
hara-ssment.  not  those  of  ticket-fixing. 

About  20  people  have  charged  in 
the  Inquirer  report  or  court  records  that 
Daifry  Borough  polic'e  attacked  or 
humiliated  them.  Eleven  civil  suits  have 
been  filed  in  the  past  six  years  by  jw^le 


who  say  they  were  beaten,  humiliated 
or  falsely  arre.sted  by  Darby  Borough 
police.  Nine  of  those  suits  have  been 
settled  out  of  court  for  a total  amount  of 
more  than  $70,000  and  two  of  the  suits 
are  pending. 

In  six  other  cases.  Darby  Borough 
police  agreed  to  drop  criminal  charges 
if  suspects  promised  in  writing  not  to 
sue  the  police. 

Police  officials  have  said  they  agreed 
to  the  out-of-court  settlements  on  the 
advice  of  insurance  companies,  not 
because  (he  cases  had  merit. 

Brutality  Alleged 

The  allegations  of  brutality  include 
those  of  a 45-year-old  woman  who  says 
she  suffered  a broken  nose,  shock  Irom 
a stun  gun  and  numerous  bruises  after 
she  called  police  to  help  capture  an 
intruder  and  got  into  an  argument  with 
officers,  a 79-year -old  man  who  claims 
police  handcuffed  him  to  the  bars  of  his 
cell,  sprayed  him  with  water  and  left 
him  there  all  night  when  he  was  ar- 
rested after  complaining  about  noise 
from  a nearby  party;  and  an  18-year- 
old  nun  who  says  he  was  taken  from  his 
cell  and  severely  beaten  when  he  re- 
peatedly banged  on  the  bars  and  yelled 
that  he  wanted  to  call  his  father 

Former  and  current  Darby  Borough 
officers  alsocited  incident.'  where  offi- 
cers allegedly  threw  tirccracken>  m cells, 
turned  a fan  on  pnsoners  in  winter  and 
put  a loaded  gun  in  a suspect’s  nx^uth 
during  interrogation  and  threatened  to 
kill  him 

The  Inquirer  reported  that  five  ot 
the  suits  against  Darby  Borough  police 
involve  the  sanx*  officer,  Richard  Galli 
Jr.  His  father.  Richard  Galli  Sr.,  is  head 
of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  borough. 

No  officers  have  been  reprimanded 
or  disciplined  in  connection  with  any  of 
the  alleged  incidents  and  no  internal 
investigations  base  been  made. 


After  the  stories  appeared.  Chief 
Smythe  defended  the  department  “ft 
we  have  a bad  cop  in  town,  we  don't 
want  him.”  Smythe  said.  “I'll  l>e  the 
first  to  see  he  (is  off)  the  force.  But  we 
don’t  have  any." 

Mayor  Saraullo  said  officers  in  the 
blue-collar  town  that  borders  South- 
west Philadelphia  confront  problems 
such  as  drug  use  and  underage  dnnk- 
ing.  “It's  a rough  town.”  the  mayor 
said  “You  have  to  be  tough  to  a certain 
extent." 

Kundts  said  the  FBI  investigaiion 
will  try  to  determine  if  police  used 
excessive  force,  saying  the  u.se  ot  force 
“depends  on  the  circumstances  ” He 
added.  “But  a police  otticer  does  not 

have  tobebenign  in  conducting  official 

business." 

He  said  information  froma  prelimi- 
nary investigation  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  U.S.  Departnvnt  of  Justice,  which 
will  decidewhether  to  continue 

While  charges  of  ticket-fixing  and 
other  tavoritism  won't  be  investigated 
by  Kundts.  those  charges  could  be  pan 
of  the  district  attomey's  probe  or  the 
subject  of  a separate  investigation  by  a 
team  of  FBI  agents  who  handle  corrup- 
tion cases. 


And  the  winner  U: 


n 


Stay  tuned  to  La\\ 
Enforcement  News  for  full 
coverage  of  the  selection 
process  to  find  the  man 
who  will  head  the 
New  York  City 
Police  Department  for 
the  next  five  years. 
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Turning  up  the  ^e^ssure: 

Bennett  talks  turkey  with  the  troops 


The  police  Nhould  not  join  the  cho- 
r\j.s  raying  that  law  enforcement  is  not 
tiK  answer  to  the  nation's  drug  prob- 
lem, the  Federal  drug-policy  director 
said  last  ntonth. 

“*Of  course  it  isn’t  the  total  answer, 
but  law  cniorcentent  is  a necessary  part 

Burden's  Beat 

By  Ordvvay  P.  Burden 

of  the  answer.*’  William  J.  Bennett  told 
the  October  meeting  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  “Law  en- 
forcement by  itself  won’t  do  it,  but  ifwe 
neglect  the  role  of  law  enforcentent 
we’re  going  to  have  this  problem  even 
worse  than  it  is  now.“ 

The  police  role  ties  into  the  overall 
anti-drug  effon  in  very  significant  ways, 
he  .said.  ’’As  a former  Secretary  of 
Education.  I can  tell  you  that  if  you 
don’t  have  a credible  law  enforcement 
efTort.  you  will  injure  your  educational 
effort.  One  of  the  lessons  that  a child 
should  learn  is  that  crime  does  not  pay. 
In  the  drug  business,  too  many  children 
are  learning  the  opptisite  lesson,  which 
is  that  crime  does  pay. 

“1  think  it’s  a great  moment  for 
civilization  when  some  drug  thug  is 
grabbed,  cuffed  and  walked  down  the 
street  and  humiliated.  It’s  a great 
moment  for  younger  people  to  see  that 
taking  place  because  they  learn  that.  A. 
sometimes  the  good  guys  can  win.  and. 
B.  that  crime  doesn’t  pay." 

The  police  role  is  also  impi^rtant  in 
the  treatment  aspect  of  the  drug  war.  in 


Bennett’s  view.  “Most  people  in  the 
drug  world  who  need  treatment  don't 
wake  up  one  morning  and  say.  ‘1  want 
treatment,”*  Dennett  said.  They  re 
usually  coerced  into  treatment,  and  law 
enforcement  can  often  be  the  route 
there.’* 

He  told  the  NLEC,  which  is  made 
up  the  leaders  of  15  major  professional 
associations.  “Plea.se  don't  understate 
or  undersell  your  own  enterprise  in  a 
gesture  of  magnamity.  It’s  crucial  that 
this  part  of  the  effort  be  supported  and 
be  funded." 

Bennett,  whose  formal  title  is  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy,  predicted  that  if  all  goes 
well,  the  $450-million  Federal  alloca- 
tion for  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
anti-drug  campaigns  would  begin  flow- 
ing in  four  to  six  months. 

He  also  predicted  that  by  the  end  of 
the  year  the  debate  over  legalizing  drugs 
would  be  revived,  even  though  only  a 
fraction  of  Americans  favor  legaliza- 
tion. “Forty  percent  of  the  so-called 
enlightened  opinion  I read  is  in  favor  of 
legalization,”  Bennett  said.  “That  s 
totally  out  of  whack  with  what  Ameri- 
cans think,  but  it  continues  to  be  the 
prestige  opinion  in  some  quarters.  I 
think  it’s  important  that  people  in  your 
line  of  work  have  gotxl  arguments 
against  it." 

Proponents  of  legalizing  drugs  — 
especially  drugs  like  crack  and  ice  — 
are  ignoring  history.  Bennett  declared. 
"The  historic  pattern  is,  where  you 
legalize  there  is  more  use,  and  where 


William  J.  Bennett 

No  education  without  enforcement 


there  is  more  use  of  crack  or  ice,  there 
will  be  more  trouble.  There  will  be 
more  danger,  more  child  abuse,  more 
violence." 

Law  enforcement  leaders  should  be 
reminding  Americans  of  that  pattern, 
the  drug  czar  told  the  NLEC.  “1  say  that 
because  there’s  going  to  be  a lot  of 
carping  and  criticism,  and  even  frontal 
and  full-scale  attacks  on  this  whole 
effort,’’  he  said. 

The  war  against  drugs  will  be  won 
only  with  lime,  money,  energy  and 


SF  voters  say  "no"  to  making 
deputies  out  of  security  guards 


San  Francisco  voters  turned  down  a 
proposal  Nov.  7 that  would  have  up- 
graded the  status  of  some  city  security 
guards  to  that  of  deputy  sheriffs,  spelled 
out  the  duties  of  the  Sheriff  s Depart- 
ment in  the  city’s  charter,  and  outlined 
a formula  of  salary  increases  similar  to 
that  of  other  departments  in  the  Bay 
Area. 

The  referendum,  known  as  Proposi- 
tion K,  was  opposed  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Officers’  Asstxiation  and 
strongly  supported  by  Sheriff  Michael 
Hennevsey.  It  went  down  to  defeat  by  a 
margin  of  57  percent  to  43  percent. 

Approximately  1 33  security  guards 
who  are  now  employed  by  the  city  to 
patnil  public  buildings  and  parks  would 
have  been  affected  by  the  proposal, 
said  Deputy  A1  Waters,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Deputy  Sher- 
iffs’ Association.  Security  guards  had 
pushed  for  the  proposal.  Waters  said, 
because  “they  wanted  additional  train- 
ing and  upgrading  to  provide  better 
safety  and  security  for  the  city.  And  as 
a result  it  also  would  have  given  [dep- 
uty sheriffs)  more  job  variety"  by  pnv 
viding  for  increased  rotation  opportu- 
nities for  the  Sheriffs  Department's 
450  sworn  deputies. 

The  proposition  also  would  have 
f»ovided  a more  precise  outline  of  the 
duties  of  the  Sheriffs  Department  that 
would  allow  “for  more  additional  job 
security,"  Waters  added.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. the  Sheriffs  Department  pro- 
vides security  for  the  courts  and  other 
Government  facilities  and  controls  the 
jail  system  and  the  traasport  of  prison- 
ers. 

PropfAition  K also  would  have  set 


up  a formula  for  granting  salary-  in- 
creases to  deputies  that  would  have 
been  more  in  line  with  departments  in 
thesurrounding  Bay  Area,  Waters  said. 

"We're  always  a year  behind  in 
salaries  because  those  contracts  are  not 
negotiated  before  April  I."  Waters  said, 
noting  that  other  Bay  Area  agencies 
usually  complete  contract  negotiations 
by  August  1 

Waters  said  the  Bay  Area's  recent 
deva-siating  earthquake — and  the  costs 
asstxriated  with  it  — might  have  turned 
voters  away  from  supporting  the  pro- 
posal. 

“Due  to  the  earthquake,  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  were  not  Icwking  to 
add  anything  that  would  cost.  And  that 
was  clearly  shown  [in  the  outcome)  of 
all  the  pmpositions.”  Waters  said. 

But  that  view  was  challenged  by  Al 
Trigueiro.  trea.surer  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Police  Officers'  Association, 
which  campaigned  agaiast  the  propisi- 
tion 

He  called  the  proposition  a “piliti- 
cal  move"  by  Hennessey,  and  said  it 
was  a ploy  by  L»Kal  3 of  the  operating 
engineers  union,  which  represents  the 
deputies  in  contract  negotiations,  to 
attract  more  members. 

“Proposition  K was  very  mislead- 
ing, kind  of  misguided,  and  very  vague,” 
Trigueiro  told  LEN. 

“The  crux  ofthe  ballot  initiative  that 
we  couldn’t  stomach  was  the  fact  that 
they  wanted  to  take  in  133  new  mem- 
bers to  the  sheriffs  union.  The  smelly 
part  about  it  is  that  they  wanted  to  train 
them  as  deputies  and  send  them  right 
back  into  the  same  positions  that  they 
currently  hold  — not  change  them 


around,  not  do  anything,  just  send  them 
right  back.” 

With  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  operating  al  250  officers 
below  strength,  "what  we  don’t  need 
are  [morejsheriffs  who  aren't  even  tied 
into  our  91 1 sy.stem,”  Trigueiro  said. 

“It  was  a murky  proposition  at  best," 
Trigueiro  said.  “We  felt  it  would  elinti- 
nate  police  jobs,  in  that  it  would  ex- 
clude police  officers  from  [patrolling) 
certain  parts  of  the  city"  by  giving  the 
security  guards  and  deputies  “explicit 
authority”  in  parks  and  other  public 
areas  traditionally  patrolled  by  pilice 
officers. 

“The  truth  of  the  matter  is  it  was  a 
murky  propisition  from  the  gel-go  and 
people  saw  right  through  it,”  Trigueiro 
added. 

Errors 
cited  in  NY 
cop  deaths 

Two  New  York  City  police  detec- 
tives were  shot  to  death  Nov.  13  when 
a suspect  they  were  transporting  to  the 
Rikers  Island  jail  pulled  out  a hidden 
revolver  and  fired  several  times. 

Richard  J.  Guerzon  and  Keith  L. 
Williams  died  instantly,  and  their  al- 
leged assailant.  Jay  .Stoney  Harrison, 
was  found  about  10  hours  later  hiding 
in  a girlfriend’s  apartment . 

Harrison  was  facing  murder  charges 
at  the  lime  the  detectives  were  trans- 
Continued  on  Page  7 


consistent  effort,  he  added.  “1  think  that 
if  we  make  consistent  efforts  we’ll  get 
the  kind  of  results  wc  described  in  the 
strategy,  but  only  ifwe  apply  this  pres- 
sure consistently  over  time.’’  he  said. 
“If  wc  don’t,  if  we  turn  off  our  interest 
in  drugs  in  the  next  couple  of  years, 
we’re  not  going  to  get  there.’* 

Bennett  and  his  .staff  hope  to  visit 
legislators  inevery  state  within  the  next 
three  months  to  urge  funding  for  new 
stale  prison  construction.  He  will  also 
stump  for  new  state  laws  imposing 
$10,000  fines  for  use  or  possession  of 
illegal  drugs.  He  noted  that  the  $ 10,000- 


fme  provision  is  in  the  Federal  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1988  and  said  he 
hoped  it  would  be  adopted  — and  en- 
forced — by  states.  “I  think  it’s  very 
important  that  this  notion  of  user  ac- 
countability start  being  seen."  he  said. 

(The  author  acknowledges  the  as- 
sistance of  Seymour  F Malkin,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Foundation,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  article.  Mr  Burden  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  his  office  at 
651  Colonial  Blvd..  Westwood  P.O.. 
Washington  Township,  NJ  07675.) 


Accreditation  adds  18, 
renews  two  others 


A record  number  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  - 18  - were  accredited 
by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  al  its 
tenth  anniversary  meeting  in  Houston 
last  month. 

Two  agencies  also  were  approved 
for  reaccreditation.  becoming  the  first 
agencies  to  renew  the  five-year  desig- 
nation since  the  commission  began 
accepting  applications  in  late  1983. 

A total  of  135  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  have 
now  been  accredited.  Approximately 
750  agencies  are  in  some  phase  of  the 
accreditation  program 

The  commission’s  executive  direc- 
tor. Ken  Medeiros,  c»,>mmended  the  two 
agencies  that  were  reaccredited,  the 
Arlington  County,  Va.,  and  Baltimore 
County,  Md.,  pt)lice  departments.  He 
said  Arlington  County  Chief  William 
K.  Stover  and  Baltimore  County  Chief 


Cornelius  J.  Behan  “are  pioneers’*  who 
led  in  the  accreditation  process  when  it 
began. 

Medeiros  also  praised  the  “dedica- 
tion. determination  --  perhaps  even 
daring  --  that  have  combined  to  make 
the  accreditation  program  a success.” 

Fourteen  police  departments  were 
approved  for  accreditation  at  the  meet- 
ing; Albuquerque,  N.M.:  Amarillo. 
Texa-s;  Anoka,  Minn.;  Arlington,  Texas; 
Brentwcxxl,  Tenn.;  Cape  Coral,  Fla.; 
Fayetteville.  N.C.;  Grand  Junction, 
N.C.;  Jeffersontown.  Ky.;  Lynchburg. 
Va.;  Manchester.  Conn  ; Milford.  Ohio; 
Shaker  Heights.  Ohio;  and  South  Plain- 
field.  N.J.  ^ 

Three  sheriffs  departments  were 
also  approved;  those  in  Guilford 
County.  N.C.,  Larimer  County.  Colo.; 
and  Lc^udoun  County.  Va.  The  Nebraska 
Highway  Patrol  was  also  accredited. 


Answer  The 

Every  day  you  and  600.000  fellow  law  enforcement 
officers  risk  your  lives  to  protect  America.  It's  Ume 
we  honor  the  men  and  women  who  have  sacrificed 
their  lives  and  those  who  continue  to  serve. 


Help  build  The  National  Law  Enforcement  Officers' 
Memorial  and  establish  a lasting 
tribute  to  honor  our  fellow  law 
enforcement  officers. 


National 

Law  Enforcement  Othcers 

MEMORIAL  FL  Wk. 





FROM: 


□ Donation  in  memory  of; 


I Print  name,  address  and  phone. 

TO:  Craig  Floyd 

Executive  Director 
National  Law  Enforcement 
Officers'  Memorial  Fund 
1360  Beverly  Road 
McLean,  VA  22101 


D To  help  build  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Officers'  Memorial.  I 
have  enclosed  my  maximum  lax 
deductible  contribution  of 

□ $10  0$15  G$25  DSSO  05100 

□ Other  5 
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All-points  effort 
sought  to  stem 
money  laundering 


You  have  --beep-  the  right  to  remain  -beep-  silent: 

Taping  scandal  growing 


Continued  from  Pane  I 
cash  transfer  reports.  Scientists  at  L<ts 
Alamos  National  Laboratories  in  New 
Mexico  are  working  on  a project  using 
a supercomputer  to  simulate  interna- 
tional money  flow  patterns  and  help 
spot  money  laundenng 

A Senate  subcommiliec  studying 
money  laundering  is  considering  other 
ways  to  attack  the  problem,  including 
changing  the  si/e  and  color  of  U.S.  bills 
and  putting  bar  codes  on  them. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Sen. 
John  Kerry  of  Massachusetts,  is  study- 
ing whether  such  changes  would  help 
by  forcing  traffickers  to  turn  in  large 
cash  stockpiles  and  making  tracking 
transfers  easier. 

International  Efforts 
U.S.  officials  hope  tocombinc  their 
efforts  with  a worldwide  crackdown  on 
flirty  money.  Trea.sury  Secretary  Nicho- 
las Brady  has  said  Washington  will  ask 
loreign  governments  to  reform  their 
hanking  laws  to  make  laundering  money 
more  difficuii 

Traditional  money  laundering  ha- 
vens such  as  Switzerland.  Hong  Kong 
and  Latin  American  countnes  have 
given  way  tonew  sites,  officials  said,  as 
computer  networks  have  made  possible 
money  traaslers  anywhere  in  the  world. 

One  of  those  new  sites  could  be 
Canada,  according  to  a repttrt  compiled 
by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion and  Canadian  Mounties 

Eased  trade  restrictions  between  the 
two  countries  have  contributed  to  an 
increa.sed  tlow  of  dirty  money  across 
theborder.  the  report  said  As  a result. 
Canada  has  in  the  past  year  adopted 
laws  pennitting  officials  to  prosecute 
launderers  and  to  seize  assets  of  con- 
victed of  laundering 

The  potential  tor  sharing  in  assets 


forteited  by  convicted  drug  traffickers 
has  sparked  interest  in  cracking  down 
on  money  laundenng  among  slate  agen- 
cies. 

Richard  Hanns,  head  of  financial 
intelligence  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Ser- 
vice. said  the  chance  to  share  in  seized 
drug  profits  has  helped  increase  inter- 
est from  state  governments  in  taking 
part  in  a proposed  nationwide  com- 
puter system  that  would  create  a net- 
work linking  state  and  Federal  investi- 
gative files. 

Arizona,  for  example,  has  set  up  a 
data  base  on  suspicious  financial  trans- 
actions in  state  banks  and  used  the 
information  to  bring  charges  against 
suspected  launderers. 

Money  Transmitters  Emerging 

Another  aspect  of  the  laundering 
problem  is  the  emergence  of  money 
exchange  businesses.  The  businesses, 
which  operate  in  a manner  similar  to 
Western  Union,  exchange  money  into 
foreign  currencies  and  help  recent 
immigrants  send  money  back  to  their 
native  countries. 

However,  many  of  the  exchanges 
are  fronts  for  money  launderers  and  are 
unlicensed,  officials  report.  They  take 
advantage  of  poorly  written  laws  gov- 
erning money  transmitters  to  transfer 
drug  proceeds  out  of  the  country. 

New  York  officials  have  identified 
more  than  130  illegal  money  transmit- 
ters in  New  York  City  alone  Several 
states  have  moved  to  shut  down  such 
operations  and  to  close  legal  lotipholes 
that  allou  them  to  operate.  For  ex- 
ample. Texas  has  closed  1 5 unlicensed 
money  transmitters,  and  in  September 
Federal  authorities  seized  67  money 
exchanges  in  13  states  on  charges  ol 
illegally  laundering  drug  money 


Continued  from  Page  1 
Lieut  Col.  John  Mulligan,  who  served 
as  second-in-command  of  the  State 
Police  agency’s  second-in-command 
Memos  compiled  in  the  report  show 
that  Mulligan  was  aware  of  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  illegal  tapings  and  was 
responsible  for  a 1986  order  requiring 
that  all  police  barracks  telephones  lines 
be  taped  and  the  beep  tone  signaling  the 
existence  of  the  taping  system  be  re- 
moved. 

The  report  was  inconclusive  in  temis 
of  how  much  Forst  knew  about  the 
taping  system. 

Top  State  Police  officials  did  not 
deliberately  intend  to  violate  the  law  or 
the  civil  rights  of  detendants  and  law- 
yers, the  report  said.  Such  a finding 
could  give  the  state  some  leverage  in 
defending  itself  against  lawsuits  be- 
cause the  committee's  interpretation  of 
case  law  was  that  a broad  policy  did  not 
constitute  intent.  Those  seeking  dam- 
ages would  have  to  prove  intent  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral noted. 

Officials  Were  Warned 
But  Slate  Police  were  warned  on  at 
lea.st  three  occasions  about  the  poten- 
tial ramifications  of  the  taping  system, 
the  report  added.  In  1983  theConnecti- 
cut  Supreme  Court  criticized  the  State 
Police  for  eavesdropping  on  a conver- 
sation between  a lawyer  and  a client  in 
a case  before  the  court.  A memo  was 
circulated  within  police  ranks  about 
fxitential  legal  problems  that  could  be 
brought  on  by  the  practice,  but  was 
apparently  ignored  In  early  1987,  when 
new  telephone  equipment  was  installed. 
fxMice  officials  decided  to  remove  the 
beep  tone  that  signaled  the  existence  of 
the  taping  system,  the  report  said 
Forst  denied  violating  any  laws  or 


condoning  wrongdoing,  hui  O Ncill 
urged  his  resignation  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  State  Police 

Forst  had  encountered  other  contro- 
versies during  his  tenure.  In  1983.  he 
argued  unsuccessfully  tor  a law  to  al- 
low widespread  use  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance in  public  places.  His  admini- 
stration was  publicly  criticized  several 
years  ago  by  the  state’s  chicl  attorney, 
who  charged  that  State  Police  investi- 
gations were  often  incompetent 

Sullivan,  who  had  been  serving  as 
chief  of  security  for  the  Haritord  Insur- 
ance Group  since  leaving  the  Hanford 
police  chiefs  job.  said  he  will  not  make 
any  immediate,  major  changes  in  the 
Slate  Police. 

Tapes  Revealed  by  Trooper 
The  existence  of  the  taping  system 
was  revealed  by  a trooper  giving  pre- 
trial testimony  in  a manslaughter  case 
of  a Waterbury  police  detective,  and 
was  later  confirmed  by  police  officials. 
State  Police  officials  said  that  over  a 


nine-year  penod  they  routinely  reairdctl 
all  calls  to  and  from  the  police  barTat  k> 
on  emergency  phone  lines  so  that  they 
would  have  exact  records  ot  emergency 
calls  in  order  to  verify  garbled  intorma- 
tion.  Most  of  the  phone  lines  m bar 
racks  were  deemed  to  be  emergency 
lines 

Officials  acknowledged  that  thc\ 
may  have  inadvcncntly  recorded  calls 
such  a suspcd’s  first  call  to  a lawyer, 
but  said  the  tapes  were  never  used  to 
gather  leads  in  cases. 

Sgt  -Scott  O'Mara,  a police  spokes 
man.  said  the  tapes  were  "absolutely 
never”  used  for  improper  purposes 

The  inscstigations  into  the  charges 
are  expected  to  take  months  and  al- 
ready have  taken  on  political  meitoncs 
O'Neill,  a Democrat  who  is  seeking 
election  to  a third  term,  has  been  cnti- 
ci/ed  for  his  past  support  of  Forst  Slate 
Republican  Party  chainnan  Richard 
Foley  said  the  taping  charges  are  an 
example  of  O’Neill’s  "failerl  leader 
ship  “ 


Chain  of  errors  cited 
in  murder  of  two 
NYPD  detectives 


Continued  from  Page  6 

ptirting  him  to  the  city's  corrections 

facility  on  Rikers  Island 

Police  Commissioner  Richard  Con- 
don later  .said  that  "carelessness"  wa.s  a 
key  factor  in  the  incident  CoixJon  noial 
that  Hamson  was  left  unguarded  in  a 
police  locker  room  that  was  used  as  a 
holding  facility  at  the  District  Atior 
ney's  office.  Harrison  was  apparently 
able  to  steal  a pistol  fnim  an  unlocked 
storage  liK'ker  because  only  one  hand 


was  cuficil  in  order  to  allow  him  to  eai 
lunch  Condon  added  that  the  dctcv 
lives  had  apparently  failed  to  adequately 
Insk  Williams  ujxm  leaving  the  DAs 
ofTicc  lor  the  trip  to  Rikers  Island,  hail 
cuffed  his  hands  in  iron!  of  his  Ixxly 
instead  of  lx*hind.  and  allowed  him  u- 
ride  alone  in  the  back  scat 

Hamson  was  charged  with  iw.' 
counts  of  sccond-dcgrcc  murder,  ami 
one  count  each  ot  escape  and  povsc' 
Sion  of  a deadly  weapon 
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Nadetmann: 

Costs  & consequences  of  drug  prohibition 


K>  l-.ihun  A.  Nadi'lmann 

As  tnistrations  with  the  drug  problem  and 
•.urreni  dnig  policies  rise  daily,  growing  numbers 
ol  pciliiical  leaders,  law  cnforccmcni  officials, 
drug  abuse  experts  and  common  cili/ens  are  in- 
sisting (hat  a radical  aliemalive  to  current  policies 
befairl)  considered:  the  controlled  legali/alionof 
drugs 

Just  as  "Repeal  Prohibition"  became  a 
catchphra.se  that  swept  together  thedi  verse  objec- 
iioas  to  Pmhibition.  so  "Legalize  (or  Decriminal- 
ize) [>ugs"  ha.s  become  a catchphrase  that  mean.s 
ntany  things  to  many  people  In  its  broadest  sense, 
howeser,  legalization  incorporates  the  many  ar- 
guments and  gnrwing  sentiment  for dc-emphasiz- 
ing  our  traditional  reliance  on  cnminal  lustice 
resources  to  deal  with  drug  abuse  and  for  empha- 
sizing instead  drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment, 
and  education,  as  well  a.s  noncnminal  restrictions 
on  the  availability  and  use  of  psychoactive  sub- 
stance's and  positive  inducements  to  abstain  from 
drug  abuse 

Clearly . neither  drug  legalization  nor  enforce- 
ment of  anti-drug  laws  promises  to  “solve"  the 
drug  pmblem.  Nor  is  there  any  question  that 
legalization  presenLs  certain  risks.  Legalization 
would  almost  certainly  increa.se  the  availability  of 
drugs,  decrease  their  price,  and  remove  the  deter- 
rent power  of  the  criminal  sanction  — all  of  which 
invite  increases  in  drug  usj  and  abuse.  There  ore 
at  least  three  reasons,  however,  why  these  risks  are 
worth  taking.  First,  drug  control  strategies  that 
rely  pnmanly  on  criminal  justice  measures  are 
significantly  and  inherently  limited  in  their  capac- 
ity to  cunail  drug  abuse.  Second,  many  law  en- 
forcement efforts  are  not  only  of  limited  value  but 
also  highly  costly  and  counterproductive;  indeed, 
nuny  oi  the  drug-related  evils  that  most  people 
identify  as  part  and  parcel  of  "the  drug  problem" 
are  in  fact  the  co.sts  of  drug  prohibition  policies. 
Third,  the  nsks  of  legalization  may  well  be  less 
than  most  people  assume,  particularly  if  intelli- 
gent aliemalive  measures  are  implemenied. 

Few'  law  enforcement  officials  any  longer 
contend  that  their  efforts  can  do  much  more  than 
they  arc  already  doing  to  reduce  drug  abuse  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  true  of  inlemationul  drug 
enforcement  efforts,  interdiction,  and  both  high- 
level  and  street-level  domestic  drug  enforcement 
efforts 

The  United  Slates  seelcs  to  limit  the  export  of 
illicit  drugs  to  this  country  by  a combination  of 
crop  eradication  and  crop  substitution  programs, 
financial  inducements  to  abstain  fmm  the  illicit 
business,  and  punitive  measures  against  pnxlut- 
ers.  traffickers,  and  others  involved  m the  drug 
traffic  The  efforts  have  met  w ith  scant  success 
in  the  past  and  show  few  indicaiiunsof  succeeding 


in  the  future. 

Even  when  eradication  efforts  jwove  relatively 
succevsful  in  an  individual  country,  other  coun- 
tries will  emerge  as  new  pnxlucers,  as  has  oc- 
curred with  both  the  international  munjuana  and 
heroin  markets  during  the  past  two  decades  and 
can  be  expected  to  follow  from  planned  coca 
eradication  programs.  The  foreign  export  price  of 
illicit  drugs  is  such  a tiny  fraction  of  the  retail  price 
in  the  United  Slates  (approximaiely4  percent  with 
cocaine.  I percent  w ith  marijuana,  and  much  less 
than  I percent  with  heroin)  that  international  drug 


control  efToris  are  not  even  successful  in  raising 
the  cost  of  illicit  drugs  to  U.S.  consumers. 

Interdiction  efforts  have  shown  little  success 
in  stemming  the  flow  of  cocaine  and  heroin  into 
the  United  Slates.  Indeed,  during  the  past  decade, 
the  wholesale  price  of  a kilo  of  cocaine  has  dropped 
by  80  percent  even  as  the  retail  purity  ofa  gram  of 
cocaine  has  quintupled  from  12  percent  to  about 
60  percent;  the  trend  with  heroin  over  the  past  few 
years  has  been  similar  if  less  dramatic.  Easily 
transported  in  a variety  of  large  and  small  aircraft 
and  sea  vessels,  carried  across  (he  Mexican  border 
by  legal  and  illegal  border  crossers,  hidden  in 
everything  from  furniture,  flowers,  and  automo- 
biles to  private  body  parts  and  cadavers,  heroin 
and  cocaine  shipments  are  extraordinarily  diffi- 
cult to  delect.  The  Coast  Guard  and  U.S.  Customs 
continue  to  expand  their  efforts  in  this  area,  but 
they  loo  concede  that  they  will  never  seize  more 
than  a small  percentage  of  total  shipments.  Be- 
cause cocaine  and  heroin  are  worth  more  than 
their  weight  in  gold,  the  incentives  to  transport 
these  drugs  to  the  United  States  are  so  great  that 
we  can  safely  assume  that  there  will  never  be  a 
shortage  of  those  willing  to  take  the  risk. 

The  one  success  that  interdiction  efforts  can 
claim  concerns  marijuana.  Because  marijuana  is 
far  bulkier  per  dollar  of  value  than  cither  ciKaine 
or  heroin,  it  is  harder  to  conceal  and  easier  to 
detect-  Stepped-up  interdiction  efforts  in  recent 
years  appear  to  have  reduced  the  flow  of  mari- 
juana into  the  United  Slates  and  to  have  increased 
its  price  to  the  American  consumer.  The  unin- 


tended consequences  of  this  success  arc  twofold: 
the  United  States  has  emerged  as  one  of  the 
world's  leading  prixlucers  of  marijuana  — in- 
deed. U.S  prixlucers  are  now  believed  to  produce 
among  the  finest  strains  in  the  world  — and  many 
international  drug  traffickers  appear  to  have  redi- 
rected their  efforts  from  marijuana  ioc<x:ainc.  The 
principal  consequence  of  U.S.  drug  interdiction 
efforts,  many  would  contend,  has  been  a glut  of 
increasingly  fxMent  cocaine  and  a shortage  of 
comparatively  benign  marijuana 

Diimestic  law  enforcement  efforts  have  pn>ven 


increasingly  successful  in  apprehending  and 
imprisoning  rapidly  growing  numbers  of  illicit 
drug  merchants,  ranging  from  the  most  sophisti- 
cated international  traffickers  to  the  most  com- 
mon .street-level  drug  dealers.  Tlie  principal  bene- 
fit of  law  enforcement  efforts  directed  ul  major 
drug-trafficking  organizations  is  probably  the 
rapidly  nsing  value  of  drug  trafficker  assets  for- 
feited to  the  government.  There  is.  however,  little 
indication  that  such  efforts  have  any  significant 


To  the  editor: 

Over  the  last  10  years,  an  average  of  two 
officers  have  been  killed  every  week.  Very  few 
Americans  realize  the  extent  of  the  problem.  For 
that  matter,  many  officers  do  not  realize  how  often 
we  lose  one  of  our  own.  In  the  best  year.  America 
loses  at  least  one  officer  each  week. 

In  the  lust  .several  years  we  have  seen  a great 
increase  in  survival  concerns  and  awareness  in  the 
law  enforcement  community.  It  isiimeto  increase 
the  public's  awareness.  Thequestion  is  how?  How 
about  a method  which  costs  about  five  cents  per 
officer,  takes  no  training,  no  hidden  co.sts.  no 
major  planning  and  has  no  bad  side?  Many  depart- 
ments require  the  wearing  of  a black  badge  band 
in  respect  for  a fallen  officer.  What  we  are  asking 
is  very  simple.  Upon  receiving  a teletype  of  an 
officer-down  summary,  we  ask  that  every  uni- 
formed. badge-wearing  officer  in  America  wear  a 
badge  band  for  seven  days  in  respect  for  the 
officer. 

What  results  can  we  expect’’  That  remains  to 
be  seen.  Aube  rate  ofoncofficerdyinga  week,  we 
very  well  may  go  years  without  removing  the 
band.  Maybe  the  daily  constant  reminder  will 
cause  all  officers  to  be  more  cautious.  Maybe 
attorneys  and  judges  will  view  assaults  on  officers 
with  more  concern,  Povsibly  our  representatives 
in  the  Congress  will  consider  more  laws  for  us 
than  against  us.  and  assist  us  with  funding  lor 
training  and  equipment 

Many  "experts"  tell  us  the  problem  with 
America  is  we  no  longer  have  heroes.  Maybe  we 
do.  but  we  just  do  not  kx)k  in  the  right  place  Tlie 
officers  who  die  for  what  they  believe  in  arc  not 
martyrs;  they  are  heroes.  They  deserve  to  be 
remembered  — not  just  fora  few  days  in  May.  not 
just  at  a memorial  in  Washington,  but  every  day. 

KEVIN  M GORDON 
Training  Supervisor 
Cahokia  Police  Department 
Cahokiu,  ill. 


impact  on  the  pnee  oravulkibility  of  illicit  drugs. 

The  logical  conclusion  is  not  that  criminal 
justice  efforts  to  slop  drug  trafficking  do  not  work 
aiall.  rather,  it  is  that  even  substantial  fluctuations 
in  those  efforts  have  little  effect  on  the  price, 
availability  and  consumption  of  illicit  drugs  The 
mere  existence  of  criminal  laws,  combined  with 
minimal  levels  of  enforcement,  is  sufficient  to 
deter  many  potential  users  and  to  reduce  the 
availability  and  increase  the  price  of  drugs.  Law 
enforcement  officials  acknowledge  that  they  alone 
cannot  solve  the  drug  problem  but  contend  that 
their  role  is  nonetheless  essential  to  the  overall 
effort  to  reduce  illicit  drug  use  and  abuse.  What 
they  are  less  ready  to  acknowledge,  however,  is 
that  the  very  criminalizjition  of  the  drug  miu’kct 
has  proven  highly  costly  and  counterproduct  ive  in 
much  the  same  way  (hat  (he  national  prohibit ionof 
alcohol  did  60  years  ago. 

Police  have  made  about  7.^0.000  arrests  for 
violations  of  the  drug  laws  during  each  of  the  Iasi 
few  years.  Slightly  more  than  three-quarters  of 
these  have  been  not  for  manufacturing  or  dealing 
drugs  but  solely  for  possession  of  an  illicit  drug, 
typically  marijuana.  (Those  arrested,  it  is  worth 
noting,  represent  less  than  2 percent  of  the  35 
million  to40  million  Amencans  estimated  to  have 
Continued  on  Page  1.3 

{Dr.  Ethan  A.  Naik'hnunn  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  poHtii  s aiul  public  affairs  in  the  Winxlmw 
mison  School  of  Public  and  International  Affairs 
at  Princeton  University.  This  comnentary  is 
adapted  with  author 's  permission  from  an  article 
in  the  September  / 9H9  issue  of  Science  iiuigazine. ) 


To  the  editor: 

1 read  with  dismay  an  article  in  the  Sept.  30. 
1989,  issue  of  LEN  entitled.  "More  Mcxinlight  in 
Buffalo:  Officers  Win  Right  to  Second  Job.s."  As 
a paper  devoted  to  professional  law  enforcement. 
I was  surpnsed  to  read  the  "mtxinlighl"  still  used 
to  refer  to  what  is  far  more  commonly  referred  to 
as  extra-duty  or  secondary  employment  of  public 
police  officers.  The  word  "mtxinlighting"  is  con- 
tumelious and  unworthy  of  a paper  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  professional  policing. 

The  story  line  fix;uses  on  the  need  for  employ- 
ment because  of  low  wagc.s.  lean  assure  LEN  that 
there  are  important  benefits  to  communities  m 
secondary  employment  t>f  uniformed  ptilice  tifli- 
cers.  There  are.  to  be  sure,  important  issues  as 
well,  ones  that  professional  law  enforcement  must 
surely  discuss,  even  debate.  But  most  certainly, 
the  secondary  employnKnt  of  police  officers  doing 
police  work  is  not  to  be  demeaned. 

Would  the  editors  of  LEN  speak  of  college 
profe.ssors  "mwnlighting"  when  they  consult  or 
give  lectures  for  pay’’  Or  editors  who  work  full- 
time (or  an  empli»ycr  if  they  write  articles  for 
magazines  that  offer  a rei.iimeratmn?  Is  there  a 
double  standard  for  police  officers? 

There  may  be  no  cicar-cut  answers  of  whether 
and  what  kind  of  employment  should  be  legiti- 
mated lor  off-duty  employment  of  public  police 
officers.  Yet,  most  assuredly,  when  our  courts  and 
collective  bargaining  legitimate  their  employment, 
our  public  police  officers  are  entitled  to  have  it 
referred  to  as  secondary  employment. 

Having  Ux>ked  into  the  matter  of  secondary 
employment  of  public  police  officers  for  private 
employers.  1 enclose  a copy  of  the  NIJ  publication 
reporting  that  inquiry.  It  may  help  to  inform  LEN 
ol  some  of  the  issues, 

ALBERTI  REISS.  Jr, 
Sumner  Professor  of  Sociology 
Yale  Universil) 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


"The  criminalization  of  the  drug  market 
effectively  imposes  a de  facto 
value-added  tax  that  is  enforced  by 
law  enforcement  and  collected  by 
drug  traffickers. " 


Letters 


:%  'Dir  CXufu  TritiurK 


Gerald  L Williams  has  been  a ftolice  chief  for  nearly  eight  years 
in  Denver-area  police  departments.  Normally,  such  a career 
achievemeiu  might  seen  as  laudable  but  nothing  too  out  of  the 
ordinary  But  Gerry  Williams  has  "only " been  in  law  enforcement 
for  20  years.  And  hi  the  course  of  those  20  years,  he  has  led  both  of 
the  deptirtments  he  commanded  through  the  rigorous  process  of 
agency  accreditation  — he 's  the  only  chief  who 's  led  isn>  agencies 
through  the  process  — and  he  has  acquired  bachelor's,  nuister's 
and  doctoral  degrees— nuiking  him  one  of  only  a few  Ph.D.  police 
chiefs  in  the  country.  Somehow,  he  has  also  found  the  lime  to  sene 
on  advisory  boards,  in  consulting  positions  and  as  a trainer  and 
educator. 

Consequently,  it  would  seem  all  the  more  gratijs  ing  to  gel  him  to 
sit  still  for  an  hour  or  so  to  talk  qbout  policing  in  a LEN  interview. 

Williams,  who  turns  44  in  December,  has  been  police  chief  in 
Aurora.  Colo.,  since  July  1986.  a position  he  a.s.sumcd following  a 
rather  meteoric  career  in  the  Anada  Police  Depitrtment.  Starting 
as  a patrolman  in  1969.  he  became  a detective  after  one  year,  a 


sergeant  after  three  sears,  a lieuteiumi  after  five  years,  a captain 
after  seven  years,  a commander  by  the  1 2-year  nutrk.  andArsxula's 
police  chief  by  the  time  he  had  13  years  on  the  job.  And  one  could 
safely  say  that  Williams  cut  his  law  enforcement  teeth  in  a deixiri- 
ment  that  is  one  of  several  hot-beds  of progres.sive  law  enforcement 
in  Colorado  — by  his  estinutte.  more  tiuin  tsso  dozen  alumni  of  the 
Anada  P.  D.  are  currently  sen  ing  as  police  chiefs  throughout  the 
country. 

It  wxts  curiosity  mingled  with  a touch  of  skepticism  that  got  WilliaiiLs 
caught  up  in  accreditation  fever  early  in  the  development  of  the 
assessment  process.  To  satisfy  that  curiosity,  he  signed  on  as  an 
a.sse.s.sorfor  the  Commission  on  Accreditationfor  Liw  Enforcement 
Agencies  while  pilot  tests  of  the  process  were  still  being  coiulucied. 
and  he's  been  a believer  ever  since.  Under  his  leadership,  the 
Arvada  department  won  accreditation,  and  the  Aurora  Police 
Department  later  followed.  Along  the  way.  he  made  a promise  to 
himself  that  he  would  not  look  back  and  tell  his  personnel.  “ Well,  we 
did  it  that  uwy  i»r  Ar\ada.  so  let 's  do  it  that  uwy  here. " Instead,  he 
made  a point  of  working  with  his  subordinates  in  Aurora  to  develop 


a .strategic  plan  for  the  department  — one  that  took  into  account  the 
needs  of  Aurora 's  citizens  and  the  .strengths  of  Aurora 's  police. 

Williams  is  not  a believer  in  just  accreditation.  He’s  also  near- 
evangelical when  it  comes  to  community-oriented  policing,  and  the 
problem-solving  approach  to  law  enforcement.  The  Aurora  P.D.  is 
currently  in  the  process  of  inslitutioiudizing  community-oriented 
policing,  with  all  tiuil  it  entails  in  lernis  of  to[>-lo-boitom  re- 
evaluation.  And  he.  like  many  other  chiefs  whohavebegunioapply 
the  concept,  luis  heard  the  familiar  refrain  from  hi.s  officers:  “This 
is  what  I want  to  do.  This  is  what  I've  been  doing  all  along. " As  far 
as  Wdlianisasconcerned,  community-oriented  policing  is  a natural 
outgrowih  of  the  technology  and  research  tiuu  law  enforcement  has 
reaped  the  benefits  of  in  the  past  1 5 to  20  yeas.  It 's  time  he  says, 

to  get  away  from  the  technical  aiuJ  get  Ixick  to  the  people  .side  of  the 
business.  As  he  puts  it:  "That 's  the  seitse  that  I have,  that  tried 
to  become  too  .sophisticated  and  wr  forgot  maybe  one  of  the  ba.sic 
tenets  of  wluii  made  us  succe.s.sful.  which  was  people  helping 
people. " Simple  enough  in  the  ba.sic  concept,  but  he  is  quick  to  add. 
"It 's  really  conqde.x from  the  standi>oint  that  we  're  a.sking/wople  to 
go  out  and  aiuilyze  .sitiuition.s,  to  take  some  calculated  ri.sLs. " 


"Community-oriented  policing 
will,  in  the  long  term,  allow  us 
to  do  more  with  what  we  have. 
If  we  encourage,  support  and 
train  officers  to  truly  become 
problem-solvers,  they  will 
become  more  effective." 


Gerald  L 

Williams 

Police  Chief  of  Aurora,  Colo. 


V. 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  There  are  those  police  chiefs 
who,  having  been  called  on  once  or  twice  to  take  the  reins  of  a 
department  and  overhaul  It,  get  labeled  as  “reform  chiefs. 
You’ve  now  led  two  agencies  successfully  through  the  accredi- 
tation process.  Do  you  think  you  might  be  labeled  as  an  accredi- 
tation chleP? 

WILLIAMS;  I’ve  heard  that,  although  not  necessarily  in  that 
terminology.  I heard  about  accreditation  while  it  was  still  in  the 
formative  stages,  I got  ahold  of  the  commission  and  volunteered  my 
time  to  be  an  on-site  assessor  at  one  of  the  pilot  sites,  to  find  out 
firsthand  what  it  was  all  about.  I went  out  to  Hayward.  Calif.,  and 
participated  as  one  of  the  assessors  there,  and  1 came  away  con- 
vinced that  the  accreditation  process  was  a wonderful  tool  to  go 
through  an  organization  from  A toZ  and  look  critically  at  everything 
that  the  organization  did  in  order  to  bring  it  in  line  with  current  state- 
of-the-art  practices.  And  at  that  point,  of  course,  we  didn't  know 
whether  it  was  going  to  take  off  or  not, 

LEN:  Did  you  feel  perhaps  that  there  was  a desire  to  prove  some- 
thing, as  some  chiefs  have  said,  “We’ve  always  believed  we  were 
the  best,  but  now  this  is  going  to  document  this  for  everybody. 


WILLIAMS;  The  motive  when  1 made  the  decision  to  approach  the 
City  Manager  and  the  City  Council  in  Arvada  was  one  of  my  own 
personal  assessment  and  conviction  at  that  point  that  the  accredita- 
tion process  would  make  the  Arvada  Police  Department  more 
professional  — professional  in  the  sense  of  striving  for  organiza- 
tional professionalism.  It  would  allow  us,  I guess,  to  measure 
ourselves  to  see  if  we  were  as  good  as  we  thought  we  were, 

LEN:  When  you  went  out  to  Hayward  to  see  the  process  during 
the  pilot  tests,  were  you  open-minded,  or  open-minded  leaning 
toward  skeptical?  How  would  you  characterize  your  view  of 
things  at  that  point? 

WILLIAMS;  Oh.  I was  skeptical,  I was  very  skeptical.  That’s  why 
I wanted  to  see  it  firsthand,  whether  or  not  this  would  really  work. 
That  was  my  main  motivation.  I wanted  to  see  firsthand. 

LEN:  Could  you  characterize  briefly  your  two  experiences  with 
accreditation,  in  terms  of  how  they  may  have  differed  and  how 
they  may  have  been  similar? 

WILLIAMS:  The  two  departments  are.  in  almast  every  sense, 
different.  1 would  categorize  Arvada  as  a very  typical  — if  there  is 
such  a thing  — suburban  community.  I came  up  thixiugh  the  ranks 
in  Arvada.  1 spent  16  years  there  and  wa.s  the  chief  there  for  about 


four-and-a-half  years.  Arvada  has  had.  and  continues  to  have,  a v ery 
good  reputation.  They  have  a very  low  rate  of  Part  1 crimes,  and  the 
caliber  of  the  officers  there  was  very  gtxxJ.  The  department,  serving 
a city  of  about  90,000  population,  had  1 10  .sworn  at  the  time.  When 
I made  the  decision  to  start  kxiking  for  another  job.  and  the 
opportunity  came  up  in  Aurora.  1 came  across  the  metropolitan  area 
from  the  norlhwe.'.t  side,  where  Arvada  is  Uvated.  to  the  entire 
eastern  perimeter  of  the  Denver-Aurora  metropolitan  area  Aurora 
sits  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  metropolitan  area  I finind  a department 
that  was  much  larger.  The  city  is  about  230.000  population,  and  is 
not  what  I consider  to  be  a typical  suburban  community.  Rather,  it  s 
an  interesting,  diverse  city  with  a more  established,  older  kind  of 
core  urban-setting  city  in  the  northwest,  and  then  the  farther  south 
you  go,  the  more  1 suppose  typically  suburban  it  becomes.  But  the 
diversity  — both  racially  and  economically  — makes  this  a very 

interesting  placctowork.ThePoliceDepanmemitsell  IS  onewhere 

1 have  been  continually  impressed  with  the  level  of  commitment  and 
the  amount  of  energy  people  are  willing  to  put  torth  on  eflorts  such 
as  the  accreditation  privess.  and  now.  cvmtmuniiy-onenied  pv^lic- 
ing.  We’re  attempting  to  mstiiutumalize  that  throughout  the  organi- 
zation We’re  woridng  with  Bob  Tn'janowicz  [of  Michigan  State 
Universiiy).  who  came  out  here  and  did  the  iniiiiU  training.  I asked 
him  to  come  out  here  and  train  all  550  employees.  The  commitiiteni 
was  there.  When  things  were  explained  to  the  employees,  they  were 

Continued  on  10 


"Once  we  embraced 
community-oriented 
policing,  that  just 
placed  additional 
emphasis  on 
the  calculated 
risk-taking  that 
goes  on  with 
those  officers  that 
are  on  the  street. " 


C ontinui'd  fron»  ** 

v^llllnl:tom(>ve^«)r^^ard.andlheyatx^•p^cd^he^ationalc.Au^o^ahas 

been  one  ol  ihe  truly  important  endeavors  in  my  prolcssUmal  earecr 
1 have  cnioyed  the  three-and-a-half  years  here  very  much,  and  1 
think  we  ve  made  a great  deal  ol  prt)gress 

Exporting  police  chiefs 

LKN:  At  various  limes,  it  seems,  certain  Colorado  police  agen- 
cies have  been  pointed  out  as  Ix'ing  focal  points  of  a sort  in  terms 
of  progressive  policing  and  the  application  of  research.  Would 
you  characteriM  the  Aurora  Police  IX  partment  as  being  among 
that  group? 

WILLIAMS  I think  today  we  arc,  I think  the  timing  was  absolutely 
superb  when  I came  over  here,  to  take  a very  fine  police  organiza- 
tion and  help,  in  a small  way.  to  manage  and  focus  the  energies  of 
the  orgamraiion  toward  some  innovative,  meaningful  goals,  such  as 
accreditation  and  communiiy-onenied  policing.  But  the  employees 
have  all  of  the  work.  1 u.se  this  example  and  I’ve  used  it  before  and 
1 think  It  s a nwst  appropriate  one.  W'hen  I really  got  into  police 

managemeni.Coloradowasu  net  importer  of  pi)liccchiels.  Most  ol 
the  police  chiels \2.  LL  Myears  ago  thai  came  and  were  successful 
in  Colorado  — and  I emphasii'e  most,  not  all  — were  from  other 
states,  primarily  California  at  one  time.  Ttxlay.  Colorado  is  a net 
exporter  of  police  chiefs.  You  Uxik  at  the  city  of  Lakewood  There 
are  over  40  police  chiefs  that  have  come  from  Lakewood.  Aixada. 
where  1 was  chief,  has  now  somewhere  close  to  25  police  chiefs  all 
across  the  country  that  have  come  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  Arvada 
Police  Department  Colorado  uxlay  has  developed  and  continues  to 
develop  progressive  police  leaders  that  arc  finding  police  chiel  jobs 
all  over  the  country . 

LEN:  When  you  moved  from  Arvada  to  Aurora,  and  as  It 
became  clear  that  Aurora  would  be  moving  toward  accredita- 
tion, did  you  ever  find  yourself  hav  ing  to  resist  a temptation  to 
say,  “Well,  we  did  it  this  way  in  Arv  ada  and  it  might  work  here 
because  it  worked  there?” 

WILLIAMS  , When  I came  to  Aurora,  one  of  the  commitments  that 
1 made  to  myself  was.  hopefully,  never  to  refer  back  from  where  I'd 
come  from,  and  say,  "Well,  we  had  done  it  that  way  there,  let’s  do 
it  that  way  here  ” ! can  say  in  almost  every  case  that  we  have  not  done 

that- They're  different  organizations  and,  quite  frankly.  1 worked  for 

a chief  once  who  did  that  far  loo  often.  He  came  from  another 
department  and  it  seemed  that  every  lime  you  turned  around  he  was 
referring  back  from  where  he  came  and  trying  to  replicate  or  re- 
create fMDgrams  in  the  new  environment.  1 just  don't  think  that 
works  that  well.  I thmk  you  need  to  assess  the  organization  that 
you’re  in  — the  strengths  and  weaknesses,  what  the  politicians 
desire,  what  the  citizens  want  — and  then  make  decisions  based 
upon  that  overall  assessment-  One  of  the  first  things  I did  when  1 
came  to  Aurora  was  bring  In  a good  friend  of  mine,  a consultant,  and 
have  himspend  a few  days  interviewing  small  groups  of  employees, 
and  developing  a list  of  issues  that  we  then  used  in  the  command 
staff  to  develop  our  first  strategic  plan.  Sol  tried  consciously  to  not 
refer  back  to  Arvada,  and  I still  don't  And  that's  been  so  long  ago 
now.  sonwiimes  it's  difficult  even  remembering  what  I did. 

LEN:  Does  that  initial  survey  and  series  of  informal  meetings 
speak  to  some  kind  of  a commitment  to  bottoms-up  manage- 
ment, in  which  much  of  what  b implemented  in  Aurora  comes 
from  ideas  supplied  by  street-level  officers? 

WILLIAMS:  Well,  yes  and  no.  I believe  that  one  of  the  most 
important  things  that  a police  adnunisirator  can  do  — with  the  help 


ot  all  levels  throughout  the  organi/uition—  is  to  focuv  the  organiza- 
tion on  one  or  two  program.s  that  seem  to  be  — either  by  necessity 
or  by  desire  — the  direction  that  you  want  to  go.  and  then  to  gently 
nudge  the  organization  toward  the  accomplishment  ol  those  goals. 
That's  whai  I've  tried  to  do 

I FN- 1 gather  that,  at  the  very  least,  you  have  managed  to  come 
up  vv  ith  some  kind  of  harvest  of  suggestions  from  your  officers, 
whether  at  the  ground  level  or  in  the  supervisory-management 
ranks,  things  that  arc  going  to  propel  the  eommunity-onented 
policing  concept  down  the  road. 

WII.LIAMS:  Well,  that's  absolutely  correct.  Once  wc  made  the 
commitment  to  embrace  the  concept  of  community-oriented  polic- 
ing. that  just  placed  additional  emphasis  on  that  calculated  risk- 
taking that  goes  on  with  those  officers  that  are  on  the  street,  and  we 
continue  toemphasize  and  encourage  that.  I'm  surprised  from  time 
to  time  at  some  of  the  programs  that  have  been  started  by  patrol 

officers,  that  1 knew  nothing  about  But  that's  as  it  should  be  We  ve 
got  enough  levels  of  supervision.  We've  developed  what  we  refer  to 
as  a "core  team.”  which  has  been  given  the  overall  responsibility  of 
the  implementation  and  the  institutionalization  of  eommunity- 
onented  policing  throughout  the  organization.  They  meet  one  or 
two  days  each  month,  and  it's  a true  cross-section  of  the  department 
that  involves  patrol  officers,  detectives,  supervisors,  mid-level 
supervisors,  on  up  through  the  ranks  of  a division  chid  , who's  also 
leading  that.  Another  example  of  that,  which  I've  lound  to  be  very 
helpful,  is  that  we've  sent  two  teams  of  line-level  officers  with  one 
supervisor  to  two  other  cities  that  are  committed  to  commumiy- 
onented  policing,  and  they've  brought  back,  not  only  ideas  from 
those  two  cities,  but  a real  enlhusiasiic  commiimem  to  what  we  re 
doing.  They  are  the  best  sales  people  we've  got  because  then  they 
go  back  out  on  their  shifts  and  with  their  [x;ers  and  not  only  talk 
about  what  Tulsa  and  Houston  are  doing,  but  what  ue  are  doing  and 
what  we  can  do  in  Aurora. 

LEN:  For  a time.  Aurora  wa.s  in  the  throes  ol  rather  rapid 
growth  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  city,  through  annexation  and 
so  forth.  Does  that  dovetail  at  all  with  the  implementation  of 
community-oriented  policing  in  a sense  that  the  whole  city  is 
grow  ing,  so  perhaps  the  department  ought  to  take  a new  tack? 

WILLIAMS;  Well,  the  city  did  go  through  a peritxl  ol  rapid  growth 
back  m the  laie'70's  and  the  early  80's.  The  population,  however, 
has  not  grown  appreciably  since  I've  been  here.  It  s been  hovering 
right  around  230.000,  But  the  land  —the  undeveloped  land  around 
the  city  — has  grown  a great  deal.  It  s been  an  interesting  concept. 
1 think,  on  the  part  of  the  City  Council  and  the  City  Manager.  I've 
been  told  — and  it  makes  jierfect  sense  to  me  — that  they  did  not 
w ant  Aurora.  30  years.from  now,  50  years  from  now,  to  become  an 
inner-nng  suburb  or  an  inner-nng  sister  city  with  Denver.  So  they 


everything  in  my  power  to  work  with  the  employees  to  see  that  we 
would  accomplish  that  in  five  years 

LEN-  Not  w ith-staiidingthe  fad  that  you  were  an  ■ outsider"  w ith 
some  reform  expectations  lied  to  your  appointment,  was  that 
perhaps  smoothed  at  all  by  the  fad  Arvada  and  Aurora  are  both 
part  of  the  Denser  metropolitan  area  and  thus  the  territory  was 
not  totally  unfamiliar  to  you? 

WILLIAMS  Oh. absolutely.  Uhink  the  transition  for  me  wasagreai 

deal  faster  from  the  standpoint  of  the  slate  laws  not  being  ditfcrent 
1 was  familiar  with  some  of  the  people  that  worked  here,  and  the 
political  environment  from  a state  standpoint,  and  certainly  trom  a 
metropolitan  standpoint,  and  had  some  support  from  some  ol  my 
professional  friends  who  are  police  chiels  in  Colorado  and  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  well. 

LEN:  Police  chiefs  who  have  been  in  similar  situations  talk 
about  different  strategies  and  ladic-s  w hen  it  comes  to  the  speed 
of  reform  or  the  speed  of  Implementing  new  policy.  How  do  y ou 
approach  that  subject?  Are  there  things  on  which  you  feel  it’s 
necessary  to  move  quickly,  and  other  things  you  feel  it's  best  to 
develop  over  time? 

WILLIAMS;  That's  an  excellent  que.stion.  This,  ol  course,  was  my 
second  opportunity  at  coming  in  and  taking  over  an  agency  — 
completely  different  than  the  first  In  the  first  situation  I was  acutely 
familiar  with  the  issues  and  the  personnel,  both  internally  and 
externally.  Coming  to  Aurora,  just  the  opptisiie  was  true.  1 didn  t 
know  what  the  issues  were.  I didn't  know  what  types  ol  issues 
remained  below  the  surface  and  needed  to  come  out  anil  be  ad- 
dressed. and  1 didn't  know  the  players.  What  1 chose  to  do  — and  I 
mentioned  this  earlier  — was  to  find  what  the  issues  were,  and  the 
best  w ay  to  do  that  was  to  ask  the  politicians,  the  City  Manager,  the 
interest  groups  in  the  commuimy.  and  the  employees.  Once  1 had 
what  1 thought  were  all  of  the  issues,  then  wc  began  to  put  together 
a strategic  plan  lor  that  first  year,  pnoniize  those  things  that  we 
wanted  to  try  and  accomplish,  correct  some  things,  stop  doing  some 
things,  add  some  other  kinds  of  activities,  and  then  go  from  there.  I 
think  that  worked  fairly  well  There  were  several  issues  in  the 
community  that  were  very  important  and  wc  addre.ssed  those  right 
out  of  the  starting  blocks.  And  then  from  the  employees,  wc  were 
able  to  identify  those  issues  that  they  fell  were  important  and  had  not 
been  given  the  attention  that  they  should  have  gotten  in  prior  years, 
and  so  we  were  able  to  identify  and  get  to  work  on  those  as  well. 

LEN:  Could  you  isolate  some  of  the  difficulties  In  takingover  the 
reins  of  the  Aurora  Police  Department? 

WILLIAMS;  1 suppose  one  ol  the  potential  pitlalls  wasoncol  going 
from  a department  of  170  employees  to  one  ol  over  5(X).  Was  that 


"There's  a perception  that  anytime  you  bring  in  someone 
from  the  outside,  the  issue  of  some  reform  is  inherent  in 

that  decision." 


have  done  a great  deal  of  annexation  of  large  portions  of  undevel- 
oped land  to  the  east  of  Aurora,  so  that  the  growth  of  Aurora  is  pretty 
well  secured  for  the  foreseeable  fuiure. 

The  second  part  of  your  question  had  to  do  with  whether  or  not 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  community-oriented  policing,  and 
really,  the  undeveloped  land  at  some  point  will  become  a policing 
dilemma.  I suppose,  from  the  standpoint  of  providing  services. 
We've  almost  doubled  the  size  of  the  city  in  the  three  and  a half  years 
since  I've  been  here  — we've  gone  from  a city  of  around  70  square 
miles  to  a city  of  around  135.  140  square  miles.  But  most  of  that, 
again,  is  this  undeveloped  land.  Eventually  that  will  be  a real 
challenge,  from  a policing  standpoint,  to  provide  services  as  that 
begins  to  develop. 


Reform-minded 


LEN:  Were  you  brought  into  Aurora  with  any  kind  of  a reform- 
chief  label  placed  on  you? 


WILLIAMS;  I think  the  expectation  from  the  manager  at  the  time 
was  one  of  some  reform.  He  and  I talked  prior  to  him  offering  me  the  ^ 

job  about,  specifically,  law  enforcement  accreditation,  and  I shared  HQ  ITlOr© 

with  him  my  desire  that  one  of  the  fiiM  things  I would  want  to  start 
was  the  accreditation  process,  because  regardless  of  how  good  the 
Aurora  Police  Department  was.  it  couldn’t  be  anything  but  better  by 
going  through  the  accreditation  process  and  becoming  accredited. 

There  had  been  some  issues  that  had  occurred  in  Aurora  that,  quite 
frankly,  needed  to  be  addressed.  There  had  been  some  real  tragedies 
from  the  standpoint  of  some  evidence  and  money  missing  from  the 
evidence  locker.  I think  that  there's  a perception  that  anytime  you 
bring  in  someone  from  the  outside,  the  issue  of  some  reform  is 
inherent  in  that  decision.  So  from  that  standpoint,  that  probably  was 
an  expectation.  The  charge  given  to  me  by  the  manager  was  that  in 
five  years  he  wanted  the  Aurora  Police  Department  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country.  I said  I shared  that  challenge  and  would  do 


Uxrlargeof  a transition?  I didn't  led  then  that  it  was  nordol  ted  now 
that  it  was- 1 think  you  can  go  from  one  organization  to  another  that 
may  be  UX)  large  of  a jump,  hut  I didn't  foci  nor  do  1 now  fed  that 
that  was  an  insurmountable  problem  To  this  day  I still  don  t like  the 
fact  that  I don't  kmiw  everyone  that  works  for  me.  1 wish  I had  the 
time  to  get  to  know  all  of  the  employees  that  work  fiir  me.  but  it's 
just  not  fx)ssible.  That's  a pitfall  1 suppose  that  you've  just  got  to 
accept.  Tlie  other  thing  that ! really  had  to  come  to  terms  with  is  that 
you  can't  be  as  iniimaidy  involved  with  the  detail  in  a department 
this  size,  as  I was  in  a smaller  department.  There's  a sense  that 
you've  got  to  let  go  a bit  and  depend  and  trust  others  to  get  things 
done  and  that's  worked  very  well  here. 

LEN:  So  you’ve  had  to  come  to  terms  w Ith  a lot  more  delegating 
of  respon-sibility.  either  of  Ihe  day-to-<lay  type  or  the  long-term, 
planning  responsibility? 

WILLIAMS;  Mtire  the  day-to-day.  But  I'm  blessed  with  some 
absolutely  talented  people  here.  They  do  the  actual  program  devel- 
opment and  implementation,  and  they  do  it  very  well. 


LEN:  Going  back  to  what  you’d  described  before  in  the  way  of 
Ihe  growth  of  the  city,  what  particular  problems  and,  con- 
versely, opportunities,  might  that  growth  pixsc  for  you  in  terms 
of  resource  management? 

WILLIAMS;  Well,  for  the  last  three  years  Colorado  has  not  been  as 
economically  sound  as  probably  all  of  us  would  like.  I think  the 
perception  is,  and  the  reality  probably  is,  too.  that  the  economic 
doldrums  wc  were  in  have  changed  and  things  certainly  are  on  the 
upswing.  From  the  statKlpoint  of  re.sources,  I think  that  community- 
oriented  policing  will,  in  the  long  term,  allow  us  to  do  more  with 
what  we  have.  If  we  can  encourage,  support,  train  the  officers  to 
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truly  become  problem-solvers,  they  will  become  ntore  effcctive. 
We  won’t  be  as  reactive  as  we  traditionally  have  been.  But  to 
manage  some  of  these  huge  areas  of  undeveloped  land.  I don't  know 
quite  frankly  how  we're  going  to  do  that  because  you  need  to  have 
some  money  on  the  front  end  to  pay  for  the  additional  resources.  I 
don't  think  any  longer  we  can  just  expect  to  have  more  police 
officers  and  more  cars  without  having  some  fonn  of  strategy  to  be 
as  efficient  and  effective  as  we  possibly  can.  Quite  frankly,  that's 
one  of  the  reasons  why  I see  community-oriented  policing  as  being 
that  type  of  a strategy,  and  not  just  for  Aurora,  But  there  are  going 
to  have  to  be  some  additional  dollars,  too,  at  some  point.  We  have 
one  substation  and  another  in  the  planning  stages.  Very  likely  in  the 
next  10  years,  there  will  probably  be  the  need,  as  areas  develop,  for 
another  substation  to  go  into  at  least  the  planning  phase.  But  again. 

1 believe  in  decentralization.  That’s  part  of  community-oriented 
policing  so  that  doesn't  trouble  me.  but  what  will  be  problematic  is 
finding  the  money  to  build  and  staff  additional  substations.  Hope- 
fully. the  economy  during  that  time  period  will  improve  a great  deal. 

LEN:  Do  you  have  any  kind  of  timetable  for  the  full  implemen- 
tation of  community-oriented  policing? 

WILLIAMS:  No.  we  don’t.  We  began  the  process  a year  ago  last 
August  when  we  began  the  training.  It's  an  ongoing  process.  1 don't 
think  that  after  a period  of  four  or  five  years  you  can  say.  “We've 
completely  institutionalized  community-oriented  policing  and  it's 
time  to  move  on  to  something  else.’'  I believe  it’s  .something  that's 
got  to  be  nurtured  continually.  The  changes  are  so  fundamentally 
different  and  great  when  you  look  at  the  traditional  way  that  we've 
policed,  that  we  need  to  nurture  and  bring  this  along,  and  as  soon  as 
you  step  away  and  say.  “We’re  there,”  you’re  going  to  start  falling 
backward.  I think  that  in  a period  of  probably  two  years  we  will  be 
pretty  far  along  with  changing  not  only  the  behavior  of  our  officers, 
but  their  attitudes  as  well.  But  we’ll  just  need  tocontinue  reinforcing 
that  in  all  the  different  areas  that  we  have  implemented  it  in.  And 
that's  more  than  just  the  policing  on  the  street.  It's  applicable  in 
everything  we  do,  whether  it's  a dispatcher  and  how  they  take  and 
process  a call  to  a civilian  front-desk  technician  and  how  they  deal 
with  the  citizens.  It's  an  attitude,  a philosophy.  It's  how  you  deal 
with  people. 

LEN:  When  it  comes  to  institutionalizing  community-oriented 
policing,  the  most  immediate  or  most  open-armed  welcome  for 
that  kind  of  a change  is  usually  found  at  the  top,  i.e.,  in  admini- 
stration, and  at  the  bottom,  where  the  street-level  officer  gets  to 
do  w'hat  he  or  she  may  have  expected  was  the  policeman's  job  all 
along.  The  resistance  is  very  often  found  in  the  supervisory  or 
management  ranks  where  personnel  may  see  community-ori- 
ented policing  as  somewhat  of  a threat  to  their  Job  description. 
Do  you  find  this  to  be  the  case? 


the  entire  universe,  we're  probably  ioi^king  at  an  entire  generation 
if.  in  fact,  community-oriented  policing  is  as  successful  as  some  of 
us  think  it  isand  will  continue  to  be.  For  it  to  really  get  agmxi.  strong, 
solid  foundation,  it  will  take  that  10-  to  l5-ycar  range  across  the 
country. 

I.EN:  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  question  «if  w hy  com- 
ntiinity-oriented  polking,  which  is  really  Just  a new  version  of 
old-fashioned  get-to-know-the  public  policing,  Ls  now  rcas.scii- 
ing  itself  with  such  vigor? 

WILLIAMS:  That's  an  excellent  question,  I think  if  you  look  at  the 
amount  of  research  that's  been  done  in  the  last  15  years  in  law 
enforcement  and  all  of  the  different  things  that  we've  tried,  1 think 
we’ve  reached  the  point  where  we’ve  realized  that  we've  got  to  gel 
away  from  just  the  technical  and  get  back  to  dealing  with  people. 
That's  not  really  an  answer,  but  that’s  the  sense  that  I have,  that  we 
tried  to  become  loo  sophisticated  and  we  forgot  maybe  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  what  made  us  successful,  which  was  people  helping 
people.  As  we  get  back  to  community  policing,  when  you  cut  all  of 
the  rhetoric  away,  it's  fairly  simplistic.  It’s  people  trying  to  help 
people  and  analyzing  to  a degree  the  fact  that  many  of  our  patrol 
officers  had  just  become  report-lakers.  We  weren't  doing  any  kind 
of  problem-solving.  We  weren’t  really  acting  like  profe.ssionals.  We 
weren't  doing  any  kind  of  analysis.  And  while  it  may  be  simple,  it's 
really  complex  from  the  standpoint  that  we're  asking  our  people  to 
go  out  and  analyze  situations,  to  take  some  calculated  risks,  and  it's 
not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 

A doctor  in  the  house 

LEN:  You  are  one  of  the  very  few  police  chiefs  in  this  country  to 
hold  a doctoral  degree.  Could  that  be  seen  in  any  way  as 
suggesting  that  you  place  a high  value  on  education  for  the 
ofTicers  under  you? 

WILLIAMS:  Yes.  My  own  personal  bias  is  that  education  is 
essential,  that  we  need  to  do  a great  deal  more  of  emphasizing  formal 
higher  education  if  we  are  ever  to  truly  to  become  a profession  on 
an  equal  or  even  semi-equal  stature  with  the  accepted  professions  in 
our  society. 

I.EN:  Can  you  offer  a thumbnail  description  of  the  current  edu- 
cational profile  of  Aurora  police,  and  the  current  minmum  re- 
quirements? 

WILLIAMS:We  currently  have  a very  young  department  and  I 
think  part  of  that  goes  back  to  that  rapid  period  of  growth  that 
occurred  in  the  late  70's.  I don't  have  any  specific  figure,  but  I can 
tell  you  that  a high-school  education  is  the  minimum  requirement. 


the  year  2050  before  the  police  would  truly  be  considered  a profes- 
sion. That's  not  very  encouraging.  Look  at  where  we're  at  today.  It's 
a difficult  battle  to  fight  because  we’re  fighting  tradition,  and  for  so 
many.  many,  many  years,  college  wasn’t  deemed  either  necessary, 
or  quite  frankly,  important  to  functioning  as  a police  officer.  I often 
aaswer  that  question,  cither  with  our  employees  here  or  others,  by 
saying  that  stKicly  has  gotten  so  complex  and  the  whole  philosophy 
of  community-oriented  policing  is  based  upon  analysis.  Where 
better  can  you  learn  it)  deal  with  a complex  society  and  to  learn  the 
skills  of  problem-solving  and  analysis  but  m a college  classroom? 
That’s  one  of  the  things  that  you  learn.  If  you  gel  nothing  else  out  of 
a higher-education  program  but  those  skills,  I think  you’ve  been 
successful.  Hopefully,  you'll  come  out  with  far  more  than  that.  But 
you  need  losupptirt  — and  financially  support  — officers  whodon't 
have  a degree  but  are  willing  It)  go  back  and  work  on  one.  We  try  and 
do  that  here.  If  they’re  willing  to  make  the  effort,  then  the  organiza- 
tion needs  to  do  some  modification  as  well  so  that  they  can  achieve 
that  goal. 

LEN:  It’s  still  rather  rare  for  police  executives,  or  police  officers 
generally,  to  hold  doctoral  degrees.  W'hat  prompted  you  to  go 
for  it?  Job  relevance?  Career  insurance? 

WILLIAMS:  [Laughs.]  1 did  it  for  a couple  of  rca.sons.  I did  it  as  a 
personal  goal  for  myself,  and  also  because  someday  I want  to  leach 
in  a university  setting.  I want  to  be  able  lodo  some  writing  and  to  be 
able  at  some  point  to  have  the  time  to  do  some  additional  research 
And,  quite  frankly,  from  a very  selfish  profe.ssional  standpoint,  it 
seemed  to  me  like  another  endeavor  that  would  serve  me  well 
professionally.  In  addition.  I've  always  enjoyed  the  academic 
environment- 1 teach  every  second  or  third  seme.sler  at  the  graduate 
level.  1 truly  enjoy  it. 

Addressing  the  issues 

LEN:  You've  been  involved  to  a certain  extent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  curricula  for  police  executives.  Based  on  that  work,  and 
based  as  well  on  your  own  experience  as  a participant  in  such 
training  programs,  w hat  might  you  identify  as  the  most  critical 
needs  of  police  executive  development  in  terms  of  the  1989  state 
of  the  art? 

WILLIAMS:  This  n\ight  surprise  you  a bit,  and  in  fact  I was  silting 
last  week  with  one  of  my  colleagues  at  the  Western  lastitutc  of 
Police  Training  that  we’re  doing  from  the  University  of  Colorado 
We  were  talking  about  a curriculum  for  an  upcoming  police  execu- 
tives’ program  that  we  want  to  put  on.  What  we  both  kind  of  fixused 
in  on  was  the  issue  of  politics  — that  for  a police  leader  to  be 
successful  in  the  1990's,  we  need  to  be  more  actively  involved,  both 
internally  and  externally,  in  the  political  proces.s.  There  are  some 


"Where  better  can  you  learn  to  deal  with  a complex  society 
and  learn  the  skills  of  problem-solving  and  analysis  but  in 
a college  classroom?" 


WILLIAMS:  Absolutely , You  know,  what  we  heard  from  our  patrol 
people  after  the  training  and  some  encouragement  is,  “Listen,  this  is 
what  I want  to  do.  This  is  want  I've  been  doing  all  along."  There's 
a small  percentage,  to  be  sure,  that  we’re  going  to  have  to  help  make 
that  transition.  But  most  of  the  line  people,  your  assessment  is 
absolutely  correct.  There  has  been  here  some  resistance  to  commu- 
nity-oriented policing  from  the  supervisory  roles,  and  pan  of  that 
goes  to  the  whole  issue  of  evaluations.  In  my  judgment,  you  can't 
expect  the  patrol  officers  to  go  out  and  do  the  qualitative  kinds  of 
things  that  come  with  community-oriented  policing  — the  risk- 
taking.  if  you  will  — if  we’re  still  going  to  evaulale  them,  as  (PERF 
executive  director]  Darrel  Stephens  says,  by  “bean  counting  " You 
have  to  get  away  Irom  doing  just  the  quantitative  number  of  tickets, 
number  of  arrests  you  make,  and  look  at  rewarding  and  evaluating 
the  officers,  the  employees,  on  the  community-oriented  policing 
things  that  they  do.  We’ve  been  training  our  supervisors  and  I think 
we’re  making  good  progress.  We're  not  there  yet.  in  that  area,  but 
we've  changed  our  entire  evaluation  process  so  that  not  only  do  the 
DFAR's  [Daily  Field  Activity  Reports)  specifically  characterize 
community-oriented  policing  time,  but  the  evaluation  format  has 
been  changed  so  that  each  supervisor  meets  with  each  employee  and 
develops  goals  for  that  employee  for  the  next  quarter  in  the  realm  of 
community-oriented  policing. 

LEN:  Do  you  see  the  institutionalization  of  community-oriented 
policing  as  being  almost  a generational  thing,  in  order  to  make 
it  sound  enough  to  resist  cries  for  change?  Might  it  take  a.s  long 
as  the  length  of  an  average  police  career  to  have  it  settle  in 
beyond  the  point  wJiere  it  can  be  washed  away  in  the  next  crime 
wave? 

WILLIAMS:  1 think  I would  agree  with  that  — not  here  in  Aurora, 
but  rather  looking  at  the  universe  of  police  departments.  1 believe 
that  this  is  the  type  of  ptMicing  that  not  only  worked  well  in  years 
gone  by.  but  certainly  is  the  prescription  for  success  in  the  future.  I 
think  that  we're  well  along  the  road  here  in  Aurora,  and  it  won't  take 
an  entire  generation  in  Aurora  to  institutionalize  it.  But  looking  at 


In  the  Police  Department,  this  administration  at  least  continues  to 
emphasize  college.  We  have  a tuition  reimbursemem  program 
through  the  City  of  Aurora,  and  quite  a few  officers  are  taking 
advantage  of  that,  Aurora  is  probably  fairly  typical  of  a medium- 
sized police  department  across  the  country  in  that  many  of  our 
officers  have  high-school  educations,  but  many  of  those  are  work- 
ing on  a formal  college  degree  if  they  don't  already  have  them.  But 
we've  also  hired  many  that  do 

LEN:  1 don’t  suppose  you’re  the  only  one  in  the  agency  w ho  has 
a postgraduate  education? 

WILLIAMS:  Oh  no.  One  of  my  division  chiefs  has  a master’s 
degree.  Most  all  of  our  command  staff  either  have  an  undergraduate 
degree,  and  in  some  cases,  graduate  degrees,  or  they’re  working  on 
graduate  degrees.  I think  with  few  exceptions,  even  down  through 
the  sergeant  rank,  I would  say  probably  half  of  our  sergeants  have, 
if  not  a degree,  quite  a few  college  hours. 

LEN:  Is  the  simple  fact  that  a police  chief  has  an  advanced 
degree,  whether  a master’s  or  a doctorate,  enough  to  subtly 
persuade  officers  as  to  the  value  of  a higjter  education? 

WILLIAMS  1 think  it  speaks  to  the  route  to  success.  If  you  Iw)k  at 
being  a police  chief  as  having  been  successful,  I think  it  speaks 
silently  to  that.  But  I think  you've  got  to  do  more  with  the  officers 
than  just  say  that  you  need  to  have  a degree.  I think  you  need  to  talk 
them  about  why.  When  you  look  at  the  work  that  [crime  futurist 
William]  Tafoya  did  with  the  Delphi  Project.  I think  he  said  it  was 


pitfalls  there  to  be  sure,  but  we  need  to  understand  and  to  be 
advocates,  in  some  cases,  when  and  where  it's  appropriate  exter- 
nally, and  be  involved.  It’s  not  enough  anymore  to  sit  back  and  let 
others  be  making  decisions  without  us  speaking  up  for  law  enforce- 
ment. either  locally  or  on  a slate  basis  or  nationally.  And  1 think  a 
good  example  of  that  is  handgun  control.  I think  we've  seen  in  the 
last  seven,  eight  years,  police  chiefs  take  a .stand  — and  often  a very 
unpopular  stand  — for  handgun  control.  That's  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment I believe  we're  kxiking  at  in  the  I990's.  We  need  to  step 
forward,  he  informed,  and  be  prepared  enough  to  sf^ak  to  thase 
issues  as  they  come  up.  That's  one  ofthe  wonderful  things  about  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum.  It 's  a forum  tor  debate,  and  that  s 
very,  very  positive.  Another  example  iscommuniiy-oricnied  polic- 
ing. There  are  some  people  that  have  some  real  difficult  questions 
that  they're  asking  about  community-oriented  policing.  IXxrs 
community-oriented  policing  work?  We  think  that  it  will.  1 think 
that  it  doe-s.  But  have  we  done  the  kind  of  research  to  show  how. 
where  and  when?  No.  We  need  to  do  that;  we  haven't  done  that  yet. 
But  those  are  the  kinds  of  issues  and  the  stands  1 think  we  need  to 
lake.  And  to  me.  I think  that's  one  of  the  nKxst  important  leadership 
goals,  leadership  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  in  the  1990's  It's 
going  to  come  up  on  us  anyway  and  we  need  to  be  prepared  for  it. 

LEN:  Are  you  suggesting  that  police  executives  as  a group  lend 
to  be  a bit  irluclant  about  Hexing  their  political  muscles  ? 

WILLIAMS:  When  I first  started  as  a police  chief,  u was  something 
that  mast  ptslice  chiefs  jasi  didn't  do.  I'm  not  suggesting  that  we  get 
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Williams:  "We 
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involved  in  partisan  politics.  I’m  talking  about  taking  a stand  on 
political  issues  that  wc  feci  strongly  about,  or  on  issues  that  become 

political  Theassessmeniofthetraditionalpoliccchicfasbeingabit 

reserved  and  not  getting  involved  and  niM  speaking  out  ischanging. 
Idon’t  think  it’s  changed  eiKHigh  I think  we  need  to  speak  out  more 
and  have  more  debate.  We  don't  do  that  oflen  enough. 

Taking  no  abuse 

LEN:  Some  time  back,  the  Aurora  Police  Department  changed 
its  polks  regarding  arrest  in  cases  of  domestic  violence,  moving 
from  an  unwritten  polky  that  tended  to  discourage  arrests, 
except  wben  there  were  severe  injuries,  to  a formalized  policy 
that  grants  far  more  discretion  to  the  responding  officer.  Can 
you  speak  a little  hit  as  to  the  impact  of  that  policy  change? 

WILLIAMS:  Thai  was  something  for  which  all  of  the  groundwork 
had  been  done  before  1 came  here  We  made  the  decision,  and  I say 
“we"  because  I think  this  was  an  important  step  in  dealing  with 
domestic  violence — “wc”  being  the  police,  the  municipal  prosecu- 
tor. and  toa  degree,  the  municipal  courts,  and  the  Gateway  Battered 
Women's  Shelter,  because  they  were  actively  involved  in  not  only 
the  development  of  the  policy,  but  in  the  training  of  the  officers.  \Ve 
formalized  that  1 believe  in  November  of  '86.  and  what  has  hap- 


pened IS  that.  yes.  the  officers  have  a hit  of  discretion  Bui  with  the 
training  that's  been  done  and  the  standard  if  you  will,  the  directive 
that  wa.s  written,  if  certain  circumstances  exist,  they  are  to  make  an 
arrest.  And  we  just  don't  make  an  arre.st  and  let  the  person  sit  in  jail 
or  bond  out.  The  policy  here  in  Aurora  is  one  where  the  very  next  day 
the  arrestee  is  front  of  a municip;il  judge  on  that  particular  ca.se. 
Obviously,  if  it's  on  a Friday  or  Saturday,  it  doesn't  occur  until 
Monday.  The  victim  has  the  services  of  a volunteer  that's  been 
provided  by  the  women's  shelter,  and  the  proces.s,  I think,  has 
worked  very  effectively.  We've  even  asked  the  women's  shelter  to 
keep  the  statistical  data  on  recidivism  and  what  kind  of  an  impact 
that  wc'rc  having.  I can  tell  you  that  to  this  point,  since  the  inception 
ofihe  program,  we're  still.  1 think,  making  far  too  many  arrests.  I say 
that  from  the  standpoint  that  I had  hoped  that  after  a period  of  time 
that  this  would  be  viewed  by  the  populace  as  a deterrent  and  that  we 
would  see  the  occurrence  of  domestic  violence  decrease.  We've  not 
seen  that  yet.  The  rates  continue  to  be  fairly  constant  But  the 
program  overall.  I think,  is  working  sery  well  from  the  standpoint 
of  all  of  these  different  elements  working  together.  The  most 
comnain  sentence  that 's  given  out  by  the  municipal  judges  is  one  of 
couruseling  with  the  consequence  that  if  you  don't  participate  in  the 
counseling  then  there's  a sanction  of  jail  lime. 

LEN:  Did  the  fact  that  Aurora  was  coasidering  accreditation  at 
that  point,  and  thus  would  eventually  have  to  undergo  self- 


need  to  speak 

a.vsesMiK>nt  and  field  avsessnK*nt,  have  anything  to  do  with 
switching  from  an  unwritten,  implied  policy  to  a formalized, 
written  approach,  or  was  that  just  a coincidence? 

WILLIAMS:  That  would  have  occurred  anyway.  They  were  devel- 
oping a policy  when  I came  herein  July  of '86-  Most  ofihe  work  was 
done.  We  just  went  ahead  and  formalized  that  in  a policy  directive, 
and  of  course,  we  had  to  change  it  again  when  we  got  to  that 
particular  part  of  the  accreditation  process  But  I think  any  policy 
that  has  that  type  of  ramification  needs  to  be  in  writing  so  that 
everyone  that's  involved  has  a copy  of  it.  and  that  there's  some 
training  that  goes  along  with  it  so  that  the  officers  know  what  arc  the 
parameters  for  discretion,  and  exactly  what  is  expected  of  them,  and 
why  the  change. 

LEN:  On  a different  crime-related  issue,  how  would  you  size  up 
the  current  landscape  in  Aurora  regardingdrugtraffickingand 
drug  enforcement?  I’m  thinking  specifically,  of  course,  about 
cocaine  and  crack.  Are  you  no  better  off  than  anybody  else  in 
that  respect? 

WILLIAMS:  I won't  say  that  we're  no  better  off  than  anyone  else 
We're  attacking  the  problem  in  a couple  of  ways  that  are  effective 
to  a degree,  and  will  be  more  effective  in  the  future.  We've  been 
heavily  involved  in  a career-cnminal  unit  program  here  for  the  last 


three  years  and  it's  working  very  well  in  an  overall  sense.  We  have 
a gang  task  force  now  that  works  closely  with  Denver.  Wc  have  a 
lieutenant,  a sergeant,  and  six  officers  who  are  currently  assigned  to 
that  activity  What  we  did  is  wc  looked  all  around  the  country  — 
again,  within  the  overall  philosophical  framework  of  community- 
onented  policing  — to  find  an  example  of  where  was  there  a 
program  attempting  to  deal  with  gangs.  We  found  that  what  was 
occurring  in  Seattle  seemed  to  fit  best  with  what  we  wanted  to  do 
here  in  Aurora,  and  that  was  a program  where  a great  deal  of 
emphasis  was  placed  on  accurate  intelligence  information,  and  then 
taking  that  career-criminal  philosophy  and  attempting  to  identify 
those  major  players  and  focusing  our  resources  on  those  pet'ple. 
That's  what  we're  trying  to  do  here  with  regard  to  the  gangs  and 
crack  cocaine.  We  have  a gang  problem  in  Aurora.  We  have  a crack 
cocaine  problem  in  Aurora.  We  recognize  that.  We  work  with 
Denver  because,  again,  it's  something  where  they  cross  junsdic- 
lional  lines  so  frequently.  We  have  a Federally-funded  crack  task 
force.  The  primary  department  on  that  is  Denver,  but  we're  partners 
with  Denver  on  that  We  have  officers  assigned  to  that  They  work 
the  crack  cocaine  end  of  it  with  the  support  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And  then  we  h?ve,  of  course,  our  gang  unit,  which,  again,  is 
based  upon  intelligence  We  developed  our  own  data  base  for  gang 
members.  Wejusi  don't  put  someone's  name  in  it.  We  verify  their 
involvement  through  inielligenee.  This  gang  unit  goes  out  and  does 
more  than  just  enforce.  They  attempt  to  gather  intelligence  by 


out  more" 

talking  again  to  the  gang  members  in  many  cases,  and  developing 
rapport,  informants,  and  attempting  to  increase  the  amounts  of 
intelligence  information.  Then,  hopefully,  it  will  help  us  focus  in 
then  on  those  major  players 

LEN:  D<»cs  the  nature  of  the  Denver  metropolitan  area,  w here 
you  have  so  many  fair-sized  cities  in  the  outlying  suburbs, 
including  Aurora,  Lakewood,  Arvada  and  so  forth,  point  up  a 
greater-than-normal  need  for  cooperative,  task  force-type 
operations  when  it  comes  to  this  sort  of  thing? 

WILLIAMS:  Absolutely  A good  examplewas  two  years  ago.  we 
were  having  problems  coordinating  on  police  pursuits.  In  the 
Denver  metropolitan  area,  I think,  there  are  40different  law enforce- 
ment entities-  We  got  together  and  worked  at  it.  it  took  some  time 
and  it  was  not  easy.  But  over  a period  of  about  a year,  we  were  able 
to  develop  a metro  chase  policy  that  now  regulates  police  pursuits 
throughout  the  area.  It  talks  about  the  number  of  cars  that  can  be 
involved  in  an  interjurisdiciional  chase,  who's  in  charge,  and  how 
chases  are  managed.  1 think  it's  a very  comprehensive  policy  that’s 
working. 

LEN:  You  make  it  sound  as  if  this  was  something  of  a break- 
through in  interagency  affairs  in  the  metro  area.  Was  it  that, 
and  ha.s  it  led  to  other  areas  for  co<iperalion? 

WILLIAMS  I would  characterize  it  as  a breakthrough  There  were 
some  disagreements  and  some  compromises  I think  on  all  of  our 
parts  before  wc  were  finally  able  to  come  up  with  something  that 
worked  for  everyone.  We  ail  probably  walked  away  from  it  not 
thinking  that  we  got  everything  that  we  wanted,  but  maybe  that's  as 
it  should  be  In  the  whole  spirit  ofcompromi.se.  ifyou  got  everything 
you  wanted,  then  somebody  didn’t  do  all  of  the  compromising.  I 
think  It  was  a breakthrough,  and  it  was  difficult  at  times,  Wc  had 
some  positive  debate  over  many  of  the  different  issues  that  were 
involved.  Again,  it  took  us  a year  to  do  that.  So  it  just  didn't  happen 
overnight 

Window  of  opportunity 

LEN:  You've  Just  passed  the  lO-year  mark  in  a law-enforce- 
ment career  that  has  t)cen  little  short  of  meteoric,  given  that 
you’ve  accuinulatc'd  three  college  degrees  and  participated  in 
any  numlKT  of  coasultancies,  research  endeavors  and  profes- 
sional internships  along  the  way.  Don't  you  ever  sleep? 

WILLIAMS  ILme/t'  1 1 don't  sleep  enough.  I supptisc.  I suppose 
1 am  driven  to  a degree  — toward  what.  1 don't  know . 1 enjoy  what 
I’m  doing.  I enjoy  being  busy  and  being  involved  m the  kind  ol 
meaningful  things  that  a ptvlice  executive  cun  have  an  impact  on. 
both  locally  and  siatew  idc.  and  maybe  even  toa  degree  in  a national 
sense  There's  so  much  yet  to  be  done  You  have  a window  of 
opportunity  where  you're  in  a position  where  maybe  you  can  have 
an  impact  on  things.  Maybe  I'm  getting  close  to  where  ih.ii  window 
may  be  open  a bit.  where  we  can  have  some  impact  here  in  Aurora 
on  the  quality  of  life  and  the  safety  ol  the  ciii/cns  of  Aurora  with 
what  we've  done  — and  I emphasi/.e  we  — with  community- 
oriented  policing  and  accreditation,  anil  I'm  really  excited  about 
that 


"/  suppose  I am  driven  to  a degree  — toward  what,  I don't 
know.  I enjoy  being  busy  and  being  involved  in  meaningful 
things  a police  executive  can  have  an  impact  on. " 


. .And  on  Earth,  peace. . . " 
Law  Enforcement  News  wishes 
its  readers,  their  families,  friends 
and  colleagues,  a joyous,  peaceful 
holiday  season  and  new  year. 
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The  high  cost  of  drug  prohibition 


"Controlled  drug  legalization  is  not  an  all-or-nothing  alternative  to 
current  policies.  Indeed,  political  realities  ensure  that  any  shift 
toward  legalization  will  evolve  gradually,  with  ample  opportunity  to 
halt,  reevaluate  and  redirect  policies  that  prove  too  costly  or 
counterproductive. " 


Continued  fron»  Page  8 
illegally  consumed  a drug  during  each 
of'  the  past  few  years.)  On  the  one  hand, 
these  arrests  have  clogged  many  urban 
cnminal  justice  sysieras;  in  New  York 
City,  drug  law  violations  in  1987  ac- 
counted for  more  than  40  percent  of  all 
felony  indictments,  up  from  25  percent 
in  1985;  in  Washington.  D C.,  the  fig- 
ure was52  percent  in  1986.  up  from  13 
percent  in  1981.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  distracted  criminal  justice 
officials  from  concentrating  greater 
resources  on  violent  offenses  and  prop- 
erty crimes.  In  many  cities,  urban  law 
enforcement  has  become  virtually  syn- 
onymous with  drug  enforcement. 

The  greatest  beneficiaries  of  the  drug 
laws  are  organized  and  unorganized 
drug  traffickers.  The  criminalization  of 
the  drug  market  effectively  imposes  a 
de  facto  value-added  lax  that  is  en- 
forced and  occasionally  augmented  by 
the  law  enforcement  establishment  and 
collected  by  the  drug  traffickers  More 
than  half  of  all  organized  crime  reve- 
nues are  believed  to  derive  from  the 
illicit  drug  business;  estimates  of  the 
dollar  value  range  between  $10  billion 
and  $50  billion  per  year.  By  contrast, 
annual  revenues  from  cigarette  boot- 
legging. which  persists  principally 
because  of  differences  among  states  in 
their  cigarette  tax  rates,  are  estimated  at 
between  $200  million  and  $400  mil- 
lion. If  the  marijuana,  cocaine  and  her- 
oin markets  were  legal,  state  and  Fed- 
eral govermenls  would  collect  billions 
of  dollars  annually  in  tax  revenues. 
Instead,  they  expend  billions  in  what 
amounts  to  a subsidy  of  organized  crimi- 
nals. 

The  connection  between  drugs  and 
crime  is  one  that  continues  to  resist 
coherent  analysis  both  because  cause 
and  effect  are  sodifficulttodistinguish 
and  because  the  role  of  the  drug  prohi- 
bition laws  in  causing  and  labeling 
"drug-related  crime”  is  so  often  ig- 
nored. There  are  five  pxsssible  connec- 
tions between  drugs  and  crime,  at  least 
three  of  which  would  be  much  dimin- 
ished if  the  drug  prohibition  laws  were 
repealed.  First,  the  production,  sale, 
purchase,  and  possession  of  marijuana, 
cocaine,  heroin  and  other  strictly  con- 
trolled and  banned  substances  are  crimes 
in  and  of  themselves,  which  occur  bil- 
lions of  limes  each  year  in  the  United 
Slates  alone.  In  the  absence  of  drug 
prohibition  laws,  these  activities  would 
largely  cease  to  be  considered  crimes. 
Selling  drugs  to  children  would,  of 
course,  continue  to  be  criminalized, 
and  other  evasions  of  government  regu- 
lation of  a legal  market  would  continue 
to  be  pro,seculed. 

Second,  many  illicit  drug  users 
commit  enmes  to  earn  enough  money 
to  purchase  cocaine,  heroin  and  other 
illicit  drugs  — drugs  that  cost  far  more 
than  alcohol  and  tobacco  not  because 
they  cost  much  more  to  prtxluce  but 
because  they  are  illegal.  Because  le- 
galization would  inevitably  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  drugs  that  are 
now  illicit,  it  would  also  invite  a signifi- 
cant reduction  in  this  drug-crime  con- 
nection. 

The  third  connection  between  drugs 
and  crime  is  more  coincidental  than 
causal  in  nature.  Although  most  illicit 
drug  users  do  not  engage  in  enme  aside 
from  their  drug  use.  and  although  many 
criminals  do  not  use  or  abuse  illicit 
drugs  or  alcohol,  substance  abuse 
clearly  is  much  higher  among  criminals 
than  among  non-criminals.  Perhaps 


many  of  the  same  factors  that  lead  indi- 
viduals into  lives  of  crime  also  push 
them  in  the  direction  of  substance  abu.se. 

It  is  possible  that  legalization  would 
diminish  this  connection  by  removing 
from  the  criminal  subculture  the  lucra- 
tive opportunities  that  now  dense  from 
the  illegality  of  the  drug  market. 

The  fourth  link  between  drugs  and 
crime  is  the  commission  of  violent  and 
other  crimes  by  people  under  the  influ- 
ence of  illicit  drugs.  It  is  thisconnection 
that  seems  to  most  infect  the  popular 
imagination.  Clearly,  some  drugs  do 
■'cause”  some  people  to  commit  crimes 
by  reducing  normal  inhibitions,  unleash- 
ing aggressive  and  other  asocial  ten- 
dencies. and  lessening  seases  of  re- 
sponsibility. Crack  cocaine's  reputa- 
tion for  inspiring  violent  behavior  may 
well  be  more  deserved  than  were  those 
of  marijuana  and  heroin,  although  the 
evidence  has  yet  to  substantiate  media 
depictions.  No  illicit  drug,  however,  is 
as  strongly  associated  with  violent 
behavior  as  alcohol  A 1986  survey  of 
state  prison  inmates  found  that  most  of 
those  convicted  of  arson,  murder,  in- 
voluntary manslaughter  and  rape  were 
far  more  likely  to  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol,  or  both  alcohol 
and  illicit  drugs,  than  under  the  influ- 
ence of  illicit  drugs  alone  The  impact 
of  drug  legalization  on  this  aspect  of  the 
drug-crime  connection  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  assess,  largely  because  changes 
in  the  overall  level  and  nature  of  drug 
consumption  are  so  difficult  to  predict. 

Tlie  fifth  connection  is  the  violent, 
intimidating  and  corrupting  behavior 
of  the  drug  traffickers.  In  many  Latin 
American  countries,  most  notably  Co- 
lombia. this  connection  virtually  de- 
fines the  "drug  problem."  But  even 
within  the  United  States,  drug  trafficker 
violence  is  rapidly  becoming  a major 
concern  of  criminal  justice  officials  and 
the  public  at  large.  The  connection  is 
not  difficult  to  explain.  Illegal  markets 
tend  to  breed  violence,  both  because 
they  attract  criminally  minded  and 
violent  individuals  and  because  partici- 
pants in  the  market  have  no  resort  to 
legal  institutions  to  resolve  their  dis- 
putes. A drug  legalization  strategy 
would  certainly  deal  a severe  blow  to 
this  link  between  drugs  and  crime. 

Repealing  the  drug  prohibition  laws 
clearly  promises  tremendous  advan- 
tages. Between  reduced  government 
expenditures  on  enforcing  drug  laws 
and  new  tax  revenue  from  legal  dnig 
prixluction  and  sales,  public  treasunes 
would  enjoy  a net  benefit  of  at  least  $10 
billion  per  year  and  possibly  much  more; 
thus  billions  in  new  revenues  would  be 
available,  and  ideally  targeted,  for  fund- 
ing much-needed  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams as  well  as  the  types  of  social  and 
educational  programs  that  often  prove 
mo.st  effective  in  creating  incentives 
for  children  not  to  abuse  drugs.  The 
quality  of  urban  life  would  rise  signifi- 
cantly. Homicide  rales  would  decline. 
So  would  robbery  and  burglary  rates 
Organized  criminal  groups,  particularly 
the  up-and-coming  ones  that  have  yet 
to  diversify  into  non-dmg  areas,  would 
be  dealt  a devastating  setback  The 


fxilice.  prosecutors  and  courts  would 
focus  their  resources  on  combating  the 
types  of  crimes  that  people  cannot  walk 
away  from.  Mote  ghetto  rcsidenus  would 
turn  their  backs  on  cnminal  careers  and 
seek  out  legitimate  opponunities  in- 
.stead  And  the  health  and  quality  of  life 
of  many  drug  users  and  even  drug 
abusers  would  improve  significantly, 
Internationally.  U.S.  foreign  poli- 
cymakers would  gel  on  with  more 
imponant  and  realistic  objectives,  and 
foreign  governments  would  reclaim  the 
authority  that  they  have  lost  to  the  drug 
traffickers. 

Ail  the  benefits  of  legalization  would 
be  for  naught,  however,  if  millions  more 
people  were  to  become  drug  abusers 
Our  expeience  with  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco provides  ample  warnings.  To- 
day, alciihol  is  consumed  by  140  mil- 
lion Americans  and  tobacco  by  50 


million.  All  of  the  health  costs  a.s.s<Ki- 
ated  with  abuse  of  the  illicit  drugs  pale 
in  tximpanson  with  those  resulting  from 
tobacco  and  alcohol  abuse.  The  impact 
of  legalization  on  the  nature  and  level 
of  consumption  of  those  drugs  that  are 
currently  illegal  is  impixssible  to  pre- 
dict with  any  accuracy.  On  the  one 
hand,  legalization  implies  greater 
availability,  lower  prices,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  deterrent  power  of  the 
criminal  sanction — all  of  which  would 
suggest  higher  levels  of  use.  Indeed, 
some  fear  that  the  extent  of  drug  abuse 
and  its  attendani  costs  would  rise  to 
those  cureently  asswiated  with  alcohol 
and  tobacco.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  reasons  to  doubt  that  a well- 
designed  and  implemented  policy  of 
contmllctl  drug  legalization  would  yield 
such  costly  consequences. 

The  controlled  drug  legalization 


option  is  not  an  all-or-nothing  alterna- 
tive to  current  policies.  Indeed,  politi- 
cal realities  erLsure  that  any  shift  toward 
legalization  will  evolve  gradually,  with 
ample  opportunity  to  halt,  reevaluate 
and  redirect  drug  policies  that  begin  to 
prove  t<x)  costly  or  counterproductive. 
The  Federal  Government  need  not  play 
the  leading  role  in  devising  alterna- 
tives; it  need  only  clear  the  way  toallow 
stale  and  local  governments  the  legal 
power  to  implement  their  own  drug 
legalization  policies.  The  first  steps  are 
relatively  risk-free:  legalization  of 
marijuana,  easier  availability  of  illegal 
and  strictly  controlled  drugs  for  treat- 
ment of  pain  and  other  medical  pur- 
ptKses.  tougher  tobacco  and  alcohol 
control  policies,  and  a broader  and  more 
available  array  of  drug  treatment  pro- 
gram.s. 

Remedying  the  drug-related  ills  of 
America's  ghettos  requires  more  radi- 
cal steps.  The  risks  of  a more  far-reach- 
ing policy  of  controlled  drug  legali/.a- 
lion  — increased  availability,  lower 
pnees.  and  removal  of  the  deierreni 
power  of  the  cnminal  sanction  — are 
relatively  levs  in  the  ghettos  because 
drug  availability  is  already  so  high. 

Continued  on  Page  14 


WANT  TO  CUT  DOWN  ON  CRIME? 

MIND  yODR  OWN  BUSINESS. 


That’s  right  - mind  your  own  busi- 
ness. Because  if  you  corporate-types 
out  there  are  serious  about  stopping 
crime,  there’s  no  better  place  to  start. 

You  see,  crime  costs  American  busi- 
nesses more  than  $100  billion  ayear. 
$100  billion!  When  crime  hits  your 
company  - or  your  employees  — it 
hurts  profits,  productivity,  and 
morale. 

That’s  why  you  should  make  it  your 
business  to  do  something  about  crime. 
Since  it’s  your  people  who  make  your 
business  run,  you  should  do  every- 
thing you  can  to  protect  them — and  to 
help  them  protect  themselves.  Start 
by  joining  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Council,  and  me  - McGruff. 
Together  we  can  build  communities 
that  make  people  and  business  thrive. 
Become  a Corporate  Partner  in  the 
Crime  Prevention  Program.  A lot  of 


smart  companies  have  already  gotten 
involved — with  terrific  results.  To  find 
out  how,  just  send  In  the  coupon  below 
to  733  15th  St.  NW,  Suite  540.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

Minding  your  own  business  - it’s  a 
great  way  to  help ...  tak^bite  ^tof 

^ CRIME 


CORPORATE  PARTNERSHIP  PROGRAM 
733  16th  St . NW,  Suite  540,  Washington.  D.C  20006 


$TAT< SIP-  — 

TAKE  A BITE  OUT  OF 


McGruff^" 

the  Crime  Dog 
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Jobs 


Deput>  Sheriffs.  Monixie  Ctxmty  (Key 
West).  Fla.,  is  seeking  to  fill  several 
deputy  openings.  Applicants  mu.st  have 
a high  school  diploma,  and  must  be  able 
to  successfully  pass  psychological, 
polygraph  and  drug  urinalysis  tests, 
and  an  extensive  background  investi- 
gation Previous  certified  law  enforce- 
ment training  is  required.  Starting  sal- 
ary IS  S25. 165.40.  plus  excellent  bene- 
fits. 

For  further  information,  contact; 
Monn>e  County  Sheriff s Omcc, 
Human  Re-sources  Division,  P.O.  Box 
1269,  Key  West.  H.  .13041 . (305)  292- 
7(M4. 

Executive  Director.  The  Illinois  Asso 
ciation  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  a nonprofit 
organization  of  more  than  9(X)  mem- 
bers. is  scekingqualified  candidates  for 
the  position  of  executive  director.  The 
executive  director  will  be  expected  to 
live  in  the  Springfield,  III.,  area  and  will 
be  responsible  for  rckvaiing  the  asso- 
ciation's office  from  its  current  liKa- 
tion  in  Winneika  to  the  Springfield  area. 
The  annual  operating  budget  of  the  as- 
stxialion  IS  $200.(XX). 

The  executive  director  is  respirn- 
siblc  to  the  Board  of  Officers  and  the 
Executive  Board,  and  will  be  respt>n- 
siblc  for:  recommending  and  partici- 
pating in  the  formulating  of  association 
goal-s,  objectives  and  related  policies; 
planning  and  directing  .staff,  programs 
and  activtics,  including  an  annual  and  a 
semi-annual  ci>nfcrencc;  and  maintain- 
ing effective  public  relations,  manag- 
ing finances  and  preparing  an  annual 
budget - 

The  piisition  requires  an  individual 
with  at  least  five  years  of  progressive 
senior  management  experience  in  an 
as.siK'iation  or  similar  environment 
working  with  diverse  groups;  strong 
business  and  organizational  manage- 
ment skills,  and  expenise  in  planning, 
fiscal  mangement  and  human  resource 
management.  A bachelor's  degree  is 
preferred,  but  a successful  career  rec- 
ord with  extensive  experience  in  man- 
agement or  a related  field  may  be  con- 
sidered in  lieu  of  the  education  rquire- 
ment,  Salary  will  be  commeasurate  with 
expenence  and  qualifications, 

To  apply,  send  resume  and  cover 
letter  indicating  salary  history  to;  Ex- 


ecutive Director  Search  Committee. 
P.O  Box  409.  Winnetka.  IL  60093. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  until  a 
suitable  candidate  is  identified.  Ap- 
pointment is  anticipated  by  February 
1990. 

Planning  Director.  The  Multnomah 
County.  Ore..  Office  of  Justice  Plan- 
ning is  seeking  an  individual  to  direct 
the  jctiviiics  of  the  office,  including 
developing  policy  plans,  preparing  fis- 
cal analyses,  developing  data  analyses, 
cixirdinating  criminal  justice  planning, 
monitoring  and  coordinating  implem- 
entation of  an  integrated  criminal  jus- 
tice infomiation  systein,  evaluating  and 
monitoring  legislation,  and  supervis- 
ing staff. 

The  position  requires  a candidate 
with  a bachelor's  degree  in  a related 
field  and  three  years  of  increasingly 
responsible  experience  in  the  criminal 
justice  sy.stem,  and  two  years  of  crimi- 
nal justice  policy-making  and  data 
analysis  experience.  Salary  range  is 
$39,797  to  $45,832  per  year. 

To  apply,  send  resume  and  letter  of 
application  before  Feb.  2,  1990.  to: 
Multnomah  County  Employee  Ser\- 
ices.  R(x>m  1430.  1120  S.W.  Fifth 
Avenue,  Portland.  OR  97204.  EOE. 

Sales  RepresentativcvProducer.  The 
Institute  for  Liability  Management  is 
seeking  an  individual  with  extensive 
law  enforcement  experience,  especially 
at  the  management  or  supervisory  level, 
w ho  may  be  seeking  a new  career  as  a 
nationwide  sales  representaiive/pro- 
ducer. 

In  addition  to  experience  with  law 
enforcement  operations  and  liability 
issues,  the  candidate  would  ideally  have 
experience  and  familiarity  in  insurance 
sales  forboih  public  entities  and  private 
corporations  or  various  approaches  to 
nsk  and  loss  control  concepts.  The 
successful  applicant  would  also  have  to 
be  articulate  and  possess  marketing  and 
sales  skills. 

The  position  will  probably  require 
travel  from  corporate  headquarters  in 
Rolling  Meadows,  111.  While  the  posi- 
tion will  entail  marketing  and  selling 
the  various  services  and  activitiesof  the 
Institute  for  Liability  Management,  such 
as  liability  management  training,  ex- 


pert witness  services,  policy  and  proce- 
dural reviews,  liability  and  risk  assess- 
ments. and  computerized  legal  train- 
ing. it  will  also  require  a balanced  level 
of  effort  in  selling  a wide  range  of  risk 
and  loss  control  services  to  both  public 
and  private  sector  clients.  The  annual 
salary  is  around  $50,(X)0  plus  commis- 
sions and  bonuses  based  on  experience 
in  law  enforcement  and  insurance  and 
risk  control.  Medical  coverage,  pen- 
sion and  company  car  are  pros  ided. 

To  apply,  send  a resume  and  cover 
letter  describing  career  plans,  insur- 
ance and  risk-control  experience  and 
your  availability,  to;  G.  Patrick  Gal- 
lagher. Director  and  Area  Vice  Ih-esi- 
denl.  Institute  for  Liability  Manage- 
ment, P.O.  Box  3123,  l-cesbiirg.  VA 
22075.  Phone.  (703)  771-4093.  Fax: 
(703)771-7094. 

Chief  of  Police.  Willowbr»,H>k.  111.,  a 
9.000-rusideni  suburb  of  Chicago,  seeks 
degreed  candidates  to  head  a depan- 
ment  of  20  sworn  and  four  civilian 
employees. 

The  position  requires  an  individual 
with  significant  successful  experience 
in  police  command/supervisory/man- 
agement positions.  Strong  leadership, 
interpersonal,  communications  and 
public  relations  skills  are  important.  A 
bachelor’s  degree  is  required,  with  a 
strong  preference  for  a graduate  de- 
gree. The  police  chief  will  be  appointed 
by  the  village  president  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  will  serve  under  the  dir  ection  of  a 
professional  village  administrator.  Sal- 
ary is  $52,000  (negotiable,  depending 
on  experience  and  qualifications). 

To  apply,  send  complete  resume  in 
confidence  to:  The  PAR  Group.  Paul  A. 
Reaume  Ltd  , Executive  Office  Centre. 
Suite  200.  100  Waukegan  Road.  Lake 
Bluff.  IL  60044. 

Chief  of  Police.  Elgin.  111  .,  a mature, 
independent  city  of 70,532.  is  seeking  a 
degreed,  professional  police  manager 
to  head  a department  of  107  sworn 
employees  with  a $7-million  budgei. 
Elgin  is  a progressive,  multiracial 
community,  currently  undergoing  un- 
precedentt  1 industrial,  commercial, 
office  and  residential  growth  and  de- 
velopment; police  department  expan- 
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I Be  the  best  that  you  can  be:  j 

jread  the  best  in  police  journalism  | 

I i 

I 

* Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
j policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  | 

1 the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not  already  | 
i a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  j 
j essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you  can  j 
1 knock$2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $1 8 — you  pay  just  $16.)  Just  \ 

I fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue,  New  I 
j York,  NY  10019.  I 

I Name/Title — ~ — — — — ' 

j Agency 1 

1 Mailing  Address 

} City/State/ZIP - | 

I LEN-303  I 

I I 


sion  is  imminent.  Accreditation  and 
enhanccd-9l  1 programs  are  underway. 

The  .successful  candidate  should  be 
oriented  to  high  service  delivery  and 
have  demonstrated  experience  with 
urban  crime  prevention  and  contml. 
Strong  leadership,  command/superv  i- 
sory. administrative  and  interpersonal 
skills  are  required.  A creative,  open  and 
motivating  style  is  desirable.  The  chief 
of  police  is  appointed  by  the  city  man- 
ager. Salary  is  $60,(XX)  (negotiable, 
depending  on  experience  and  qualifi- 
cations). 

Apply  in  confidence  to:  The  PAR 
Group.  Paul  A.  Reaume  Ltd.,  100 
Waukegan  Road,  Suite  2(X),  Lake  Blufl. 
IL  60044. 

Jail  Superinlcndcnl.  Monroe  County 
(Rochester).  NY.,  is  seeking  unexperi- 
enced administrator  to  run  a jail  that 
houses  both  sentenced  and  non-sen- 
tenced  inmates. 

The  candidate  must  have  a bache- 
lor's degree  in  correctional  administra- 
tion, behavioral  science  or  a related 
field  from  an  accredited  college  or 
university.  A master's  degree  is  pre- 
ferred. In  addition,  at  least  five  years  of 
experience  in  corrections,  with  three 


years  inadminislralive and  supervisory 
capacities,  is  required.  The  candidate 
should  possess  good  oral  and  written 
communication  skills,  knowledge  of 
corrections  and  criminal  justice,  per- 
sonnel management,  budgeting,  pro- 
gram development,  and  equal  opportu- 
nity employment  law  s.  Salary  range  is 
$49,561  to  $63,915. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  Under- 
sheriff  Patrick  M O'Flynn,  Monroe 
County  Sheriff  s Office.  130  S.  Ply- 
mouth Ave,,  Rochester.  NY  14614. 

Undercover  Investigators.  PLE,  a 
division  of  Business  Risks  International, 
is  seeking  undercover  drug  inscstiga- 
lors.  The  position  requires  dedicated, 
self-reliant  individuals  who  arc  capable 
ol  working  with  minimal  supervision. 

Previous  law  enforcement  experi- 
ence. or  equivalent  education  and  ex- 
perience. is  preferred, 

Income  will  vary  based  upon  as- 
signment and  location.  Minimum  sal- 
ary; $28,800.  plus  health,  denial  and 
life  insurance. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to;  PLE,  A 
Division  of  Business  Risks  Iniema- 
lional.  340 1 Park  Center  Dr..  Suite  345, 
Dayton,  OH  45414 


SDPD  in  new  drive 


on  border 

Continued  from  Page  1 

and  we  talk  about  it  almost  nightly." 

Critics  such  as  Roberto  Martinez  of 
the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee question  whether  police  officers 
should  work  with  those  who  smuggle 
migrants  across  the  border.  The  team 
does  not  provide  information  to  the 
Border  Patrol,  which  oversees  anti- 
smuggling  enforcement,  but  dix?s  stay 
out  of  the  area  when  the  patrol  plans  a 
sweep  of  smuggling  routes 

Wotxl  said  it's  important  for  the 
team  to  work  with  the  smugglers  be- 
cause they  can  provide  intormation 
about  the  thieves  who  work  the  area  - 
especially  vital  because  the  thieves 
switch  tactics  frequently. 


crimes 

While  most  of  the  thieves  are  Mexi- 
can citizens.  Wixxl  said,  the  number  of 
U.S.  robbers  has  increased.  Four  Sun 
Diego  area  youths  were  arrested  for  a 
series  of  robberies  against  migrants  in 
August. 

There  also  are  indications  that  gang 
involvement  in  border  attacks  is  in- 
creasing. Gang  graffiti  along  smug- 
gling routes  and  reports  of  robberies  by 
youths  speaking  pixir  Spanish  indicate 
a trend  toward  gang  involvement.  Wtxxi 
said. 

Police  said  migrants  carrying  cash 
to  help  them  reUx;ate  in  the  U S.  are 
easy  victims  for  thieves,  since  they 
often  arc  timid  and  unlikely  to  repxirt 
the  crimes  against  them. 


The  high  cost  of 
drug  prohibition 


Continued  from  Page  13 
prices  .so  low.  and  the  criminal  sanction 
so  ineffective  in  deterring  illicit  drug 
use  that  legalization  can  hardly  worsen 
the  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  legali- 
zation would  yield  its  greatest  benefits 
in  the  ghettos,  where  it  would  sever 
much  of  the  drug-crime  connection, 
seize  the  market  away  from  criminals, 
deglorify  involvement  in  the  illicit  drug 
business,  help  redirect  the  work  ethic 
from  illegitimate  to  legitimate  employ- 
ment opportunities,  help  stem  the  trans- 
mission of  AIDS  by  IV  drug  users,  and 
significantly  improve  the  safety,  health 
and  well-being  of  those  whodouseand 
abuse  drugs.  Simply  staled,  legalizing 
cocaine,  heroin  and  other  relatively 
dangerous  drugs  may  well  be  the  only 
way  to  reverse  the  destructive  impact  ol 
drugs  and  current  drug  policies  in  the 
ghettos. 

There  is  no  question  that  legaliz-a- 
lion  is  a risky  policy,  one  that  may 


indeed  lead  lo  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  ptNiple  who  abuse  drugs.  But  that 
risk  is  by  no  means  a certainly.  At  the 
same  lime,  current  drug  control  poli- 
cies arc  showing  lillle  progress  and  new 
fxoposals  promise  only  to  be  nx>rc  a>tly 
and  more  repressive.  We  know  that 
repealing  the  drug  prohibition  laws 
would  eliminate  or  greatly  reduce  many 
of  the  ills  that  people  commonly  iden- 
tify as  part  and  parcel  of  the  "drug 
problem."  Yet  that  option  is  repeatedly 
and  vocifemusly  dismissed  without  any 
attempt  to  evaluate  it  openly  and  objec- 
tively. The  past  20  years  have  demon- 
strated that  a drug  policy  shaped  by 
rhetoric  and  fear-mongering  can  only 
lead  to  our  current  disaster.  Unless  we 
are  willing  to  honestly  evaluate  all  our 
options,  including  various  legalization 
strategies,  there  is  a gtxxl  chance  that 
we  wi  11  never  identi  fy  the  best  solutions 
for  our  drug  problems. 
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upcoming  Events 


JANUARY  1990 

6-7.  Radio  Dihipatcher*'  Techniques.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  ofDelaware,  To  be 
held  in  Lawrence.  Itid. 

8-9.  Dispatchers*  Stress  & Burnout  Re- 
duction. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Lawrence.  Ind. 
8-12.  Advanced  Drug  Law  Enforcement, 
Presented  by  the  Instituteof  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  Fee:  $39.^, 

8-12.  Electronic  Surveillance.  Presented 
by  Executcch  Internationale  Corp.  Tb  be 
held  in  Washington.  D.C.  Fee'  5900 

8-12.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Recon- 
struction with  NDcrocompulers.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  &. 
Management.  Fee;  5595. 

8-12.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcentent.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee 
S475 

8-19.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment To  be  held  in  Orlando.  Fla.  Fee:  $575 

8-Feb.  16.  Certificate  Program  in  Delin- 
quency Control.  Presented  by  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  Tuition:  $2,500. 

8-March  16.  School  of  Police  Staff  & 
Command.  fVesenied  by  the  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Tobe  heldin  Evanston.  111.  Fee:  S2.000. 

8-  March  23.  Command  and  Management 
School.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Dallas. 

9- 13.  Third  International  lYaining  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  the  American  Society  of 
Law  Enforcement  Trainers.  To  be  held  m 
San  Diego.  Fee:  $225  (ASLET  members); 
$275  (non-members). 

11-12.  Concealment  Areas  within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management-  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $250. 

11- 13.  Evaluating  Community  Prevention 
Strategies:  Alcohol  & Other  Drugs.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  of  California.  San 
Diego.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego.  Fee;  $150. 

12- 13.  National  Conference  on  Fire  Inves- 
tigation Instruction.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association,  et  al.  To 
be  held  in  New  Orleans.  Fee;  $150. 

15.  Electrical  Fires.  Presented  by  the  Uni- 
vereity  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Lakewood. 
N.J. 

15.  Ri.sk  Management:  Pursuit  Driving 
Litigation.  Presented  by  the  Southwe,stem 
Law  Enforcement  institute.  To  be  held  in 
Orlando.  Fla. 

15-16.  Interviewing  Victims  & VV1lnes.ses. 
Presented  by  the  University  ofDelaware.  To 
be  held  m Nashua,  N.H. 


Americans  for  Effective  Law 
Enforcement,  5519  N.  Cumberland  Ave., 
Airport  P.O.  Box  66454,  Chicago.  IL  60666- 
0454.(312)  763-2800. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  .Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727  (312)498-5680 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  University,  Box  2296, 
Huntsville,  TX  77341-2296.  (409)  294- 
1669,70. 

Executech  Internationale  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
365.  Sterling.  VA  22170.  (703)  478-3595. 

Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Center,  Attn.;  Bob  Wells,  Victim  Witness 
CixinJiruitor,  (912)  267-2739. 

institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville, 
FL  322 16.  (904)  646-2722. 

lustltulv  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad  St., 


15-16.  Investigative Technolog>.  Presented 
by  RichanJ  W.  Kobciz  & As.six.iaics.  To  be 
held  m New  York.  Fee:  $350, 

15-18.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented 
by  the  institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  m Phoenix.  Fee. 
S375, 

15-19.  laslructor  Develnpmeiil.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $450. 

15-19.  Criminal  F^tnil  Drug  EiiforcenKnt. 
Presented  by  the  Instituteof  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  Fee.  $.395 

15-19.  Traffic  .Accident  Records  & 
Analysis,  Presented  by  the  Traffic  iastuuie. 
Fee  $500 

15-19.  Police  Applicant  Background  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Insiituie  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
$395. 

15-19.  Field  Training  Officer  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  lastilute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management-  Tobe  held  in  Franklin. 
Tenn,  Fee:  $395. 

15-26.  Crime  Prevention  Tcx;hnologv  & 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  $580. 

15-26.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Operation. 
Presented  by  Executcch  Internationale  Corp. 
Fee:  $850 

15- 26.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee-  $600 

16- 17.  Fire  & Arson  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  University  ofDelaware.  To  be 
held  in  Lakewood,  N.J. 

16- 17,  New  Technologies  & Applicatioas 
for  Emergency  Communicatioas  Systems. 
Presented  by  the  University  ofDelaware  To 
be  held  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

17- 19.  Police  dBase  III  Programming 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Newark,  Del. 

17-19.  Occult  & Satanic  Crime  Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. To  be  held  in  Richmond,  Va, 

22-23.  Supervisory  Principles  within 
Communication  Centers.  Presented  by  the 
University  ofDelaware.  To  be  held  in  Brent- 
wood. N H. 

22-23.  Drug  & Narcotics  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware.  To 
be  held  in  Detroit 

22-24.  Police  Computer  Applicatioas. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  To 
be  held  in  Newark,  Del. 

22-24.  Sex  Crimes:  Prevention.  Reduc- 
tion & Detection.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee-  $265. 

22-24.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  University  of  Delaware  To  be  held  in 
Wilmington.  Del. 

22-26.  Reid  Training  (MTicer  Seminar. 


S.E..  Gainesville.  GA  30501.  1-800-235- 
4723. 

International  A.ssociation  for  Hospital 
Security,  P.O.  Box  6.37.  Lomhaal.  IL  60418. 
(708)  953-0990. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Axsociales  Lid., 
Arcadia  Manor.  Rte.  2,  Box  3645,  Berrwille. 
VA  2261 1.(703)  955-1128. 

National  Crime  Prevention  lastitule, 
Shelby  Campus.  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  588-6987. 

National  Juvenile  Detention  Association, 
c/o  Eastern  Kentucky  University.  2 1 7 Perk- 
ms.  Richmond.  KY  40475-3 1 27  (606)  622- 
6259 

New  England  Institute  of  I .aw  Enforce- 
ment Management,  Babson  College,  P O 
Box  57350.  Babson  Park.  MA  02157-0350. 
(617)  239-7033.34 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  Police 
Executive  Development  Institute.  102  War- 


Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Bellevue. 
Wash.  Fee  $395. 

22-26.  Photography  in  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Tallahassee.  Ra.  Fee:  $450. 

22-26. 5iect.s,CuIts  & Deviant  Movements. 
Pre.sented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Media. 
Pa,  Fee  $.395 

22-26.  Sex  Crimes  Invvstipition  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  he  held  In  St.  Augustine. 
Ra.  Fee  $395. 

22-Feb.  2.  Al-Scene  Traffic  Accident/ 
Traffic  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management-  To  be  held  m Jackstinville. 
Ra.  Fee:  $575, 

22-Feb.  2.  Managing  Small  & Medium- 
Sized  Police  Departments.  Pcsemed  by 
the  Traffic  Institute,  Fee:  S6(K) 

22-Feb.  2.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic 
Law  Enforcement  Pograni.  Pesented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Fee:  $575. 

22- Feb.  9.  Command  Training  Pograni. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management.  To  be  held 
in  Wellesley,  Mas*. 

23- 24.  Police.  Use  of  Force.  Pesemeti  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Plainsboro,  N J 

23- 24.  Physical  Security.  Pesented  by 
Richard  W Kobetz  &.  As.sociates  To  be 
held  in  Orlando,  R.a.  Fee;  $350 

24- 25.  Drug  Interdicti.in.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  De- 
troit. 

24- 26.  Body  Movement  in  the  Interview/ 
Interrogation  Process.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware,  To  be  held  in 
Wilmington.  Del. 

25- 26.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security.  Pre- 
sented by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates 
To  be  held  in  Olando,  Ra.  Fee;  $350. 

25-26.  .Search  & Seizure.  Presented  by  the 
Univereity  of  Delaware.  To  he  held  in  Pains- 
boro,  N.J 

25-26.  Law  Enforcement  Automated  In- 
telligence Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Newark. 
Del. 

25-26.  Juvenile  Fire  Setters.  Pesented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in 
Cherry  Hill.  N.J 

26.  Management  of  a Drug  Interdiction 
Unit.  Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware. To  be  held  in  Detroit. 

26.  Ri.sk  Management:  Pursuit  Driving 
Liligation.Liahility  & Policy.  Presented  by 
the  Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Insti- 
tute. To  be  held  in  Houston. 


ing  Hall.  Umverxity  Park.  PA  16802  (814) 
86.3-0262, 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates  IrK’.,  250  South 
Wacker  Dr..  Suite  1 100.  Chicago.  IL  60606 
(312)  876-1600. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
P.O,  830707.  Richardson.  TX  75083-0707 
(214)690-2370 

Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  St..  P.O,  Box 
1409.Evanston.IL60204,  1-800-323-4011. 

UCSD  Extension,  University  of  California 
at  San  Diego,  La  Jolla.  CA  92093-0176. 
(619)534-3430. 

University  of  Delaware,  Atm.;  Jacob  Haber. 
Law  Enforcement  Training  Program.  2800 
PennsylvamaAve.,  Wilmington.  DE  19806 
(302)  573^87. 

Western  Society  of  Criminology,  Ann. 
Dr  Ronald  Boostrom,  Criminal  Justice 
Program,  San  Diego  State  University,  San 
Diego.  CA  92182-0367.  (619)  594-4089 


27-28.  Radio  DLspalchcrs*  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  University  ot  Delaware  To 
be  held  in  Worcester.  Moss. 

29-.30.  Computer  Crime.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  To  be  held  in 
Wilmington.  Del 

29-.30.  Dispatchers’  St  rev,  & Burnout  Re- 
duction. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  To  he  held  in  Worcester.  Mass 

29-30.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Abused 
Child.  Presented  by  the  University  of  Dela- 
ware To  be  hold  in  Rorencc.  S.C 

29-31.  Body  Movenwnl  in  the  Interview/ 
Interrogation  Poccss.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  Tobe  held  m Win- 
ston-Salem, N C 

29-31.  Managing  the  Pilkv  Training  Func- 
tion. Pesented  by  the  University  ot  Dela- 
ware To  he  held  in  Braintree.  Mass 

29-Feb.  2.  .Auloniatcxl  Crime  Analysis. 
Presentetlby  the  lasiitutcof  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management,  Fee.  $475. 

29-Feb.  2.  Homicide  Investigation.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  ot  Police  Technology 
& Management.  Fee  $.395, 

29-Feb.  2.  Video  Poduclion  I.  Prescntevl 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Fee:  $475, 

FEBRUARY 

1- 2.  ExecuIive/VIP  Potection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Koheiz  &.  Associates.  Tobe 
held  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Ra  Fee:  $375 

2- 4.  Addiction  & the  Family.  Presented  bv 
the  UCSD  Fxtcnsion.  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  San  Diego  To  be  held  in  San  Diego. 
Fee:  SI95. 

5-7.  Retraining  Seminar  for  the  Traffic 
Accident  Investigator.  Pesented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center.  Ra.  Fee:  $300  (non-Ronda  offi- 
cers); no  fee  for  Ronda  officers. 

5-7.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Pre-sented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& As.sociates  To  be  held  in  Indianapolis. 
Fee;  $495. 

5-9.  Fjtpanded  Study  in  .Sects,  Culls  & 
Deviant  Movements.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Ra.  Fee 
$395. 

5-9.  Limited  Manpower  Detail.  Presented 
by  the  Instituteof  Public  Service  To  be  held 
in  Gainesville,  Ga  Fee:  $185. 

5-9.  Investigation  of  MotcKryde  Accidents. 
FVesented  by  the  institute  ot  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee,  $395 

5-9.  Tactical  Weaptins.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech  Iniemationalc  Corp.  To  be  held  In 
Washington.  D C.  Fee:  $450. 

5-9.  Police  Performance  Evaluation 
Emphasizing  A.sscs.smcnt  Centers.  Pre- 
semed  by  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Fee:  $395. 

5-16.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee; 
$575. 

5-23.  Crime  Pevenlion  Tlieory.  Practicx; 
& Management.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute  To  be  held  in 
Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  $820. 

6.  Offlwr  Rtness.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Evanston,  III  Fee 
$85. 

7-9.  lire  Forensics  for  the  Accident 
Investigator.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  To  be 
held  in  Media.  Pa.  Fee:  $325 

7- 9.  Advanced  Worksite  Assistance.  Pre- 
sented by  the  UCSD  Extension,  University 
of  California  at  San  Diego.  To  be  held  in  La 
Jolla.  CaJif  Fee:  $750 

8- 9.  Improvised  Explosive  Devices  & 
Booby  Traps.  Presented  by  Executcch  In- 
ternationale Corp.  Fee;  $22 

9.  Risk  .Management:  Pursuit  Driving 
Litigation,  Liability  & Policy.  Presented 


by  the  SiHUhwcstem  Law  Enforcemem  In- 
stitute. Tolw  held  in  Denver  Fee-  $95 1 SLEl 
members);  $120  (non-memberM 

12-13.  Cunceulmenl  .Areas  within  a 
N ehicle.  Presented  by  the  Instituteof  Police 
Techntilogy  & Management.  To  he  held  in 
Franklin.  Tenn.  Fee:  $250. 

12-13.  Physioil  Space  Management  in  law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Southwest- 
ern Law  Enforcement  liwituic.Tobc  held  in 
Dulla.s  Fee  $125  i.SLEI  mcmbersi.  $195 
(non-nKmbersi 

12-14.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  To  he  held  in  Washine- 
lon.  D C Fee  $49.s 

12-14.  Field  TramingOfficiT  Seminar  for 
t ommunicalion Officers.  I*rcscnicdhy  the 
Institute  ol  Police  Technology  & Manage 
mcni- Tube  held  in  Jacksonville  Ra  Fee 
$.325. 

12-15.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presenkxl  by  John  E. 
Rcid  & AsscKialcs  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 
Fee;  $550 

12-16.  .Safe  K -Secure  Schools;  The  Pre- 
vention of  Violence.  The  Pronvolion  of 
.Safely.  Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
lYevcniion  Institute  Fee,  $.345. 

12- 16.  Drugl'nil  Conimmiders'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  lastilute  ot  Police  Tcxhnol- 
ogy  Ifi  .Management  Fee  $#.395 

13- 14.  I>rug  /Vs.sel  Seizure  & Forfeiture. 
PrcscntedbyiheTraffic Institute  Fee  $125 

13-15.  law  FaforcenK‘nl  Sniper/t  ounler- 
Sniper  Development.  Presented  by  Ex 
cciiicch  Intcmaiinnalc  Corp  Fee:  $375 

13- 16.  Midwestern  Regional  Training 
Conference  on  A.s.sislance  to  Vidims  & 

Witnevses  ofCrinK.  Prc*scnted  by  the  Fcxl 
cral  Lxw  Enforcement  Training  Center  To 
be  held  in  Chicago.  No  tec. 

14- 15.  Concealment  Areas  within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  To  be  held  in  Franklin.  Tenn 
Fee  $250 

14-16.  Tire  F'orensics  for  the  Accident 
Investigator.  Presented  by  the  Institute  ot 
Police  Technology  &.  Management.  To  he 
held  in  PhiKnix.  Fee-  $325 

19-21.  Securily/Safely  Ksues  for  the  90’s. 
Presented  by  the  Inlematumal  A.s.s(X.iation 
for  Hospital  Secuniy  Tobcheld  inOrtando. 
Ra.  Fee  $350(IAHSmcmhcrs);$425lnon- 
members). 

19-21.  Tire  Forensics  for  the  Accident 
Investigator.  Presented  by  the  lastilute  ot 
Police  Technology  &.  Management  To  he 
held  in  Los  Angeles  Fee  $325 

19-22.  Video  for  Criminal  Investigations. 
Presenicxl  by  the  lastilute  of  Polic“c  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson 
ville.  Ra.  Fee:  $375. 

19-23.  Narcotic  Idenliflcaliun 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Iiislituie  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Fee 
$395, 

19-23.  -Managing  Police  Training.  Pre- 
sentexi  by  the  Traffic  Instiiulv.  Fee  S450 
19-23.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  ot 
Polic*c  Techreilogy  A:  Management  lo  be 
held  in  Media.  Pa.  Fix’.  $395. 

19-23.  Instructor  Development.  Presented 
by  Execiitec^  biiemalionulc  Cvwp.  Fee  $750. 

19-March  2.  Traffic  Accident 
Reconstruction.  Presented  by  (he  Institute 
of  PoliceTcchnology  & Management  Vofx' 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Ra  Fee  $595 

19- .March  16.  Polkv  Staff  & Command. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Pvilice  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Fee;  $995 

19- March  16.  f\>bce  Traffic  ManagemmL 
Presented  by  the  Insiiiuteof  PolKeTechmd- 
og)  & ManagenKM.  Fee  $995. 

20- 21.  Advanced  Reid  Technique  of  Irt- 
lerviewing  & Interrogation.  Presented  by 
John  E Reul  & .As.Mvijies  To  be  held  in 
Chicago.  Fee  $550 


For  further  information 
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